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MICHAEL DAVITT, MALIGNANT 


\ R. DAVITT is not animpulsive man. Hatred of 


England is the very heart and life of him, but, 
compared with the passion in most of his political 
associates, it is as cool and still as the contents of a 
vitriol jar. His outbreak in the J'%mes of Tuesday is 
therefore rather remarkable; but it is none the less 
welcome, because it helps us at a critical time to put 
the right value upon the union-of-hearts and blood-is- 
thicker-than-water cant which even now is still slopping 
up and down the columns of the hysterical section of 
the British press. 

To pour from the vitriol-jar without pretext or 
prelude would not do, of course. Such abruptness 
would hardly be artistic, and might even suggest too 
much of the truth, which seems to be mania; wherefore 
Mr. Davitt does not exactly begin with an address to 
the eyes and limbs of the Saxon, object of his 
wnquenchable longing for revenge, but makes a gentle 
complaint before flinging the fluid. This complaint 
itself, however, is powerful evidence that when Mr. 
Davitt sat down to write his letter (if he did or could 
sit down) he must-have been in a most unusual state of 
mind. For what is the complaint ? It is that though 
we see how readily the ‘ Home-ruled’ people of Canada 
and Australia, who have so many Irishmen among 
them, come forward to support the Mother Country 
When threatened with war, Lord Salisbury has not 
sense enough to make Ireland independent under Fenian 
control. (‘To be sure, Mr. Davitt says, to give Ireland 
Home Rule: but we know what is meant.) At 
another time he would have understood at once that 
that logic wouldn't go down. Liverpool has many 
Irishmen in it; Liverpool is ready to support the 
Mother Country in case of war, is even ready to do so 
in case of war with the United States, and the ‘ hundred 
thousand drilled and armed’ American-Irish Davitts 
who are longing to get at England's throat : therefore, 
how senseless it is to forbid the establishment of ¢ 
Davittian régime in Ireland ! 


Registered as a Newspaper 


Plainly, however, it was not to instruct Lord Salis- 
bury that Mr. Davitt took up his pen to write to the 
Times from Ballybrack on the Ist of February. The 
roar of anti-English feeling that lately broke forth in 
various parts of the world was still reverberating over 
Ballybrack ; and, as deep calls unto deep, the hate in 
Mr. Davitt’s breast rose and swelled to that degree that 
it must needs roar out too. With a sudden fling-off to 
the effect that it is English detestation of the Irish that 
makes all the difficulty between the two countries, he 
lifts his voice at once into that high scream of rage so 
often and so painfully heard in deb fights at Irish 
wakes and fairs. ‘lhe first note is a ‘hoon entirely out 
of harmony with the foregoing advice to the Prime 


Minister. ‘Thank God! there are twenty millions of 


us at least in various countries throughout the world 
to-day, and England has to reckon with them. They 
are ‘to be reckoned with even in this Venezuelan diffi- 
culty, as, of course, we understood before. 'Till England 
gives Ireland up, she must ‘count upon a longing for 
vengeance and retaliation on the part of the Irish Ameri- 
cans, to which Mr. Davitt might have added, ‘ and after- 
wards too, when vengeance will have better opportunities, 
which is the sweetest hope of all.” The English intellect 
may be dull as compared with that which Mr. Davitt 
so brilliantly exemplifies, but he need be at no further 
pains to acquaint us with the longing for revenge which 
is nine-tenths of the desire for eiah independence. We 
know all about it, and quite understand what to expect 
from the spirit which Mr. Davitt lets loose in this 
letter. Fired by the utterance of the word ‘ vengeance,’ 
away he goes. We are to learn that in his opinion 
‘England is a merciless bully towards the weak, 

and a sneak and a coward when it is a question 
of meeting her equals.” To seek no other exemplars, 
was there ever such a bully, such a sneak, such a coward 
as Lord Salisbury And even in that Minister's 
‘career of bullying-and-backing-down, can anything 
equal his conduct in the Venezuelan business ? Look to 
his reply to Mr. Olney’s message, and observe the sweet 
reasonableness to which he is reduced now. He has no 
longer the courage to snarl at arbitration, and why * 
Because ‘he has found out that the United States 
means either to compel England to arbitrate or accept 
the terms which the Cleveland Commissioners will 
insist upon.” ‘To Mr. Davitt’s joy, there is no mistake 
about that. ‘ Your braggart threats of a month ago 
were estimated at their proper value on the other side 
of the Atlantic. ‘They know you of old. After 
swaggering over the San Juan question and the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims,‘ You ate the leek on both 
those occasions, and everybody knows that you will do 
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it again—just to oblige your Anglo-Saxon cousins in 
the States, don’t you ‘eid '* If we were not afraid of 
a war with America, we should not think of arbitration. 
We should march an army into Venezuela, and ‘mete 
out brutal treatment to a defenceless foes according lo 
Kinglish custom. 

When the deliverer of these reeking mouthfuls « 
u.alice has read the week’s debates Wg may not be so 
happy. He will begin to doubt, perhaps, whether there 
is to be so much eating of leeks on the present occasion 
as the generosity of his sentiments led him to expect. 
Does he find in the speeches of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour any promise to consent to unconditional arbitra- 
tion = Or in Lord Rosebery’s speech ? We can discover 
none, though we do find boundless courtesy and consi- 
deration in every word that was addressed to the subject ; 
and while there has never been any difficulty about arbi- 
tration within reasonablelimits, it isarbitration unlimited 
to which the Government of the United States seems 
anxious to bring us. ‘There is nothing, indeed, from 
which it can be inferred that the United States Govern- 
ment hasan acknowledged right of interference in matters 
that concern any European nation and its colonies on 
the American continent ; anacknowledgment which Mr. 
Davitt may depend upon it will not be conceded. It is 
not unlikely, however, that in one respect he is right. 
It may be true, and we think it is, that we have too 
often given way, or have given way too much. And, 
as he says, the consequence is a general belief that 
England has only to be treated to a sufficiency of stiff 
upper lip, and there is nothing which her Governments 
will not yield. Well, that is a habit that can be 
mended. It certainly does not seem to answer very well, 
or England—which has a good deal of fighting strength 
yet, and means to put on a great deal more—would 
not be treated by surrounding nations like a sick rook 
by the fraternity to which it belongs. God help the 
nation—if it deserve help—that hopes and tries to live 
on purchased peace. Mr. Davitt makes it plain that 
he approves that sentiment ; and we do not know why 
he should withhold assent, on principle, if we carry 
it a little farther, and say that to buy peace of ungrate- 
ful and malignant rebellion is equally unprofitable. 


THE NAVAL AND DOMESTIC SIDE 
QUEENS SPEECH 


OF THE 


HE paragraph in the Queen’s speech devoted to the 
Navy serves one useful purpose. It links together 

the earlier part dealing with those troubles which 
the language of responsible statesmen are not considered 
as woubles at all, with the modest, though not par- 
ticularly short, list of domestic Bills. The place is 
chosen as if it had been the purpose of Ministers to 
convey a symbolical meaning to My Lords and Gentle- 
men. The significance of the symbol is easy to detect. 
If the innumerable questions, all of course in progress 
of peaceful settlement, which figure in the earlier part 
of the Address are really to be arranged with the 
success which diplomacy always predicts to the last 
moment, we may be pardoned for believing that no 
small share of the credit will be attributable to the fact 
that the Navy has been extended and improved to 
some purpose of late years. If the list of Bills to pro- 
vide for domestic necessities which follows is to be 
promoted from the condition of suggestion to that of 
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accomplishment, and if we are to enjoy the fruits of 
efforts to deal with Ivish land, London water, Scote 

health, and so forth, it will be because we have ; 
sufficient Navy between us und disturbing forces fron 

the outside. 

‘These simple considerations were, we imagine, present 
to Her Majesty's Ministers when they drafted the Speech, 
and decided to tell the two Houses that ‘ The extension, 
and improvement of the Naval Defences of the Empire 
is the most important subject to which your efforts can 
be directed, and will doubtless occupy your most earnest 
attention.” 
a rigid accuracy. 
improvement of the navy are of paramount importance, 
When Ministers say that they will doubtless occupy 
‘vour most earnest attention’ they are making a prophecy 
which it is in their own power to fulfil. A Cabinet can 
always take care that the House of Commons has 


The words do not swerve in the least from 
It is the fact that the extension and 


occasion to give earnest attention to proposals connected 
with the spending departments. ‘There is, happily, no 
reason to suppose that the Ministry will fail to exercise 
power of turning the thoughts of the House 
money for the 


their 
of Commons towards the voting of 
navy. We have first the guarantee afforded by their 
own actions in the past. Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 

composed of the statesmen who framed the Nava! 
Defence Act, and of their allies who approved 

Then we have, what is perhaps not an inferior security, 
the pleasant certainty that the country is prepared 
to accept, and, if necessary, to exact, an addition to its 
It is quite content to wait till the 
Government’s plan is made public in due course, to 


naval defences. 
learn what is to be done. Premature revelations by 
more or less inaccurately and partially informed corre- 
spondents of provincial papers are received with languid 
interest. Such attempts to forestall the 
announcement are inevitable and innumerable. ‘They 


official 


also are not uncommonly partially true, but in_ these 
cases a part is emphatically not more than the whole. 
A list of battleships, cruisers, and torpedo-destroyers, 
even when these last reach the imposing figure of 
sixty, is not enough. We want to know what is to be 
done to provide the crews of which there is at present 
noi less need than of ships. We can afford to wait 
because we have a security that the Ministry will not 
fail to supply what is wanted. When we know its new 
Naval defence scheme there will be time, and to spare, 
to criticise the details. 

The relative importance of the items in_ the 
Ministry's list of legislation is indicated by the degree 
of dignity assigned them in the Speech. We leave 
aside here the measure which is, if human ingenuity 
When that 


is removed there remain four Bills which have a para- 


can do it, to alleviate agricultural distress. 


graph each and six which are confined to one paragraph 
between them. We do not say that they are put aside 
thus for the greater convenience of the executioner when 
the massacre of the innocents, that evil day of destiny 
which waits for all Ministerial programmes, arrives. 
Yet it may be taken for granted that when the time 
has arrived it is the six and not the four which 
will be Therefore we look upon mea 
sures for settlement of gs 
ye 


sacrificed. 
the avoidance and 
disputes (most admirable objects if they could 
attained till masters are squeezable ad infinitum 


and ‘Trade Unions moderate), light railways, the 
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regulation of public companies, for checking the 
importation of destitute aliens (a phrase which has 
shocked the sensitive feelings of Lord Rosebery), for 
amending the law with respect to the supply of water 
‘1 London, for establishing a Board of Agriculture in 
[reland, and for amending the Law of Evidence, with 
tender interest. We hope they will all live. Some ought 
surely to slip through, but nobody knows, and it is safer 
to conclude that as they have mostly appeared before 
so we shall see the majority of them again, in the pro- 
gramme of future Sessions. The weightier four must be 
looked at with other feelings. ‘The ‘ defects” of what 
are described with perhaps some latent irony as the 
¢yarious Land Acts which have been passed in respect to 
Ireland * cannot slip away in silence, We know that the 
time has come when Acts must be renewed, and also that if 
Her Majesty’s Ministers mean only to amend defects 
(which is as much as they ought to intend), why then it 
js not in silence that their measures will pass, but amid 
clamours various as the Land Acts themselves. Irish 
parties may want leaders, but never speakers or amend- 
ments, or the noble, inextinguishable desire to enjoy 
the whole time of Parliament. ‘The public health of 
Scotland is a respectable object, which will, we hope, 
have its Bill. As for the grant of: further assistance 
from public resources to the elementary schools under 
voluntary management, it requires no gift of prophecy 
to see that it will be a conspicuous subject of debate in 
the Session. It is even that one of the Government’s 
measures which is the most likely to be debated—always 
excepting the amendment of the Land Acts. ‘The Oppo- 
sition will not, we presume, fail to produce support 
for the Trade Unions hostility to contracting-out when 
Employers’ Liability comes on for discussion. Yet the 
Gladstonian coalition gained so little from permitting 
itself to be yoked to the Trade Union car that the sacred 
principle for which Mr. Asquith’s Bill was wrecked 
may well be found to provoke but languid advocacy. 
There is decidedly more hope from the Voluntary 
Schools. It has not yet been proved that no good is to 
he got by assuming an indignant belief that Elemen- 
tary Education is in peril from the wicked ‘Tories. 
The experiment is worth making and will be made. 
It will hardly excite much terror in a majority of one 
hundred and fifty-five, but it may not improbably be, 
next to the discussion of foreign and colonial affairs and 
the navy, the main feature of the Session. 


MR. RHODES’s FLIUTING 
\ R. CECI. RHODES has paid us a shorter visit 


than common courtesy required. It resembled 
nothing so much as one of those embarrassed calls which 
a shy man pays upon a particularly formidable lady. 
The victim sits with his unoccupied eye fixed steadily 
on the clock. A bare twenty minutes sped, he seizes 
his hat, if he has been lucky enough to escape sitting 
on it, and incontinently vanishes. Now diffidence is not 
much in Mr. Rhodes’s line, and therefore we are some- 
What at a loss to conjecture the motives of his post- 
haste departure. He came, he saw Mr. Chamberlain. 
he may have seen the Directors of the Chartered 
Company, and then he packed up his traps and was 
of again. If this is his notion of ‘facing the 

the only remark to be made is that he must 
be nearly as tone-deaf. as Trilby before she was 


Music,” 
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mesmerised by Svengali. Not only have we been 
disappointed of Mr. Rhodes, but we are deprived even 
of the poor consolation that a meeting of the Chartered 
Company, in his absence, might have afforded. This is, 
perhaps, not a disaster of the first magnitude, though 
the shareholders may fairly complain that they pay 
their money and somebody else takes his choice of giving 
them no information in return, As for the public it 
must bottle up its curiosity until well into the summer, 
‘he Government inquiry, as Mr. Balfour announced on 
‘Tuesday, will not begin until Dr. Jameson has been put 
on his trial. Ministers had, indeed, no other course 
open to them without making Parliament override the 
courts of law. Mr. Rhodes, however, might easily have 
taken his fellow countrymen into his confidence without 
compromising Dr. Jameson one jot. He has not done 
so, and the inevitable conclusion is that his passion for 
‘facing the music * is localised at Cape Town. 

‘he excuse advanced for his abrupt flitting—we had 
almost written flight—is that other duties call him. 
Ife must devote himself to the work of his life—the 
development of the country which some call Rhodesia, 
but others Chartered ‘Territory. At Buluwayo will 
arise a greater Johannesburg, and its creator will 
surpass King Solomon, inasmuch as he will count not 
merely silver but even gold for dross. A magnificent 
scheme, but it has just one little flaw in it. The gold, 
being a metal with a will of its own, may have 
Besides, Mr. Rhodes’s 
solicitude for the welfare of Charterland is surely 
If it had occurred to 
him to hurry northwards before Dr. Jameson’s 
expedition started, he might have averted a most 
deplorable disaster. His luck proves, on consideration, 


made other arrangements. 


some two months belated. 


to be a good deal less solid than we had supposed. He 
might have stopped the raid by lifting up his little 
finger, had fate not suddenly smitten him with a blind- 
ness that seems, like his musical tastes, to have been 
peculiar to him while at Cape Town. It remains, for 
him, according to his apologist in the Daily News, to 
stay the trek of the settlers by the confidence which his 
presence will inspire, and to act as a sort of moral 
Policeman X. to the whole wide area. Mr. Rhodes 
is capable of a good deal, but he cannot altogether 
undo by his tardy arrival the mistakes which occurred 
through his absence at the right moment. He 
cannot recall the Chartered troops now being conveyed 
as prisoners to England. Still less can he resuscitate 
those poor fellows who lie buried at Kriigersdorp. We 
gathered indeed from Mr. Rhodes’s admirer, before Mr, 
Chamberlain’s great speech, that he would for the future 
have no connection with the forces responsible for the 
security of Mashonaland. Their commander is to be re- 
sponsible not to the Company but tothe Crown. This 
precaution seems reasonable in view of the invasion of the 
‘Transvaal, though Mr. Rhodes, of course, knew nothing 
whatever about it, and nobody was more surprised than 
he when it happened. 

We are, perhaps, paying too much attention to Mr. 
Rhodes. He is not very important just now, whereas 
President Kriiger became a very important person- 
age, when he seemed to have determined to renew his 
acquaintance with this country. The old man might have 
been assured of a welcome none the less cordial on account 
of the characteristic suspicion with which he received 
Mr, Chamberlain's overture. We respect his ordinary 
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steadiness of purpose even if we do not admire the 
wooden obstinacy of his occasional moods. ‘The Presi- 
dent, however, will make a huge mistake if he imagines 
that he can play with the Secretary for the Colonies as 
he befooled the Gladstone Government in 1884. ‘There 
can be no question whatever of a further whittling 
away of the suzerainty. President Kriiger, on the 
other hand, will be pressed very hard indeed to make 
substantial concessions to the Uitlanders’ demands. We 
urged last week that the time had arrived when the 
Colonial Office should bring the Transvaal Executive to 
some reasonable determination. Within a few hours 
there was published Mr. Chamberlain’s masterly des- 
patch to Sir Hercules Robinson advocating the autonomy 


of the Rand. 


of Radical criticism because of its supposed Home Rule 


The State-paper has come in for a deal 
pay 


tendencies. 
satisfied, the obvious parallel is not England and 
Ireland, but Ireland under Mr. Timothy Healy or 
Mr. Dillon and Ulster. Of considerably more serious 
import is the dissatisfaction with which the scheme 
appears to have been received at Johannesburg. It 
admittedly falls short of the reforms which the Uit- 
landers propounded and which seemed, but for Dr. 
Jameson's expedition, almost within their grasp. Their 
cause is, however, undoubtedly compromised for the 
present, and if Mr. Chamberlain could speak out, 
he would probably be the first to allow that local 
self-government can only be accepted as an instalment 
of liberty. If the Uitlanders are wise, they will 
brief the Secretary for the Colonies in the case of 
Kriiger, Kaiser and others v. Johannesburg ‘Town. 


If, however, the analogy-monger must be 


LAND AND PARLIAMENT 


T is seldom that the rural classes view the opening 
of Parliament with the interest bestowed upon it 

this year. Since depression began among them they 
have been acclimatised to bluff. 
happened again and again. In the recess politicians 
have come among them full of great schemes and liberal 
promises which invariably faded into nothing as soon 
as the Queen's Speech was read. But they know that 
for once their cause has been taken up in earnest. Mr. 
Walter Long has spent a great part of his vacation in 
attending their meetings, receiving their deputations 


‘The same thing has 


and sifting the practical from the visionary in the sug- 
gestions submitted to him for their relief. No Minister 
has ever received a greater share of confidence from 
those whose interests it is his business to watch over. 
And yet he is but one of a Cabinet containing many 
men attached by taste and long connection to this 
industry. The Prime Minister understands land as 
thoroughly as he does foreign affairs. The First Lord of 
the Treasury is as good a landlord and as keen a farmer 
as there is in Great Britain. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is as well known for his connection with 
agriculture as with finance. ‘To say nothing of Mr. 
Chaplin, whose qualifications are recognised all the world 
over, and nothing of those holding less conspicuous 
posts. Any one of the Ministers is thoroughly 
qualified to hold the portfolio for Agriculture. Acting 
together it is no wonder that they command the full 
confidence of the entire landed interest. They are able 
and they are willing to do the most they can, and it is 
pretty certain that such measures as they offer will be 
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the marimum that can be expected. If they do not 
overcome the depression it wi'l only be because it js 
due to a variety of economic forces some of which are 
beyond legislative control. ‘The whole of them, from 
the Prime Minister downwards, have repeatedly and 
consistently warned all concerned that it is not possible 
to revive agriculture by Act of Parliament; what they 
profess to do is only to apply ameliorating remedies, 
But the nature of these is naturally exciting the keenest 
interest. 

A mere list of the schemes originated or adopted by 
the Government shows that they are disposed to do 
everything that commends itself as sound and prudent, 
lor instance, Mr. Ritchie’s Bill to facilitate the con- 
struction of Light Railways meets a demand _ that 
Belgium and other countries have already satisfied, and 
that has been again and again expressed here. Nothing 
is more notorious than the fact that land—other things 
being equal—falls off in value in proportion to its 
distance from a railway station. And though the 
Government, rightly as we think, have declined to 
sanction legislation that would force the railways into 
charging the same for English as for foreign produce, 
Mr. Long is endeavouring to secure this point by nego- 
tiation, the legitimate method. Every farmer in the 
country will agree that to cheapen transit is a first step 
towards reviving agriculture. ‘To those engaged in la 
jctite culture the matter is of still higher importance 
for they are at present confronted with this difficulty, 
that competition forces up the rent or price of favour- 
ably situated land, and where it is cheap the expense of 
getting produce to market swallows up the profit. Mr. 
Chaplin has undertaken a no less useful task. His 
part is to bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to 
the occupation of agricultural land. Already he is 
being menaced with vigorous opposition by _ the 
Radicals, but he has always been a fighting man 
and there need be no apprehension of his failing to 
carry a point upon which the opinion of those directly 
concerned is unanimous. ‘The late Home Secretary 
has it is true challenged him to make the difference 
of a shilling an acre by any practicable change, but 
we can assure him this sum is not regarded a 
paltry by the innumerable farmers who live on a 
On many estates it would constitute a 
We understand measuré 


narrow margin. 
large percentage on the rent. 
are also to be taken for the purpose of further facilitating 
the Redemption of ‘Tithe by mutual agreement, and 
this too may be welcomed as tending to remove one 0! 
the disabilities in the way of husbandry. Ministers 
are certain not to attempt, and the country would nol 
sanction, any step that interfered with the freedom ot 
Nevertheless 
agricultural conditions have changed so much since 
1836, when the Commutation Act was passed, that 
something in the nature of re-assessment is inevitable. 
Mr. Walter Long has undertaken what will probably 
turn out to be the thorniest and most difficult part o 
the agricultural programme. He is taking charge of a 
new Agricultural Holdings Bill and a measure to so 
A etance 


injured the interests of tithe-owners. 


provision for loans for agricultural purposes. 
over the evidence laid before the Royal Commission will 
show that over the question of compensation there Is a 
much difference of opinion as when the doctrine bat 
first mooted. We do not, at the time of writings 
know the clauses of the new Bill, but if it be at the 
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same time useful and just he may congratulate himself of that most innocent of novelists, Gustave Droz. But 


In nine cases 
out of ten where tenant and landlord are reasonable 
men free contract is preferable ,to any Act. But if 
compensation be given on one side it ought also to be 
given on the other. ‘l'ake for instance the case of those 
Scotch tenants as described before the Commission by 
one of their own countrymen. ‘They take a farm and 
by avoiding every possible expense and freely using 
nitrates exhaust its fertility and marrow. 
due for deterioration ? 
tried a couple of years ago says No, the landlord can 
only claim in reduction of what is claimed by the 
tenant. He is entitled 
depreciation of his property. 


on having steered past many perils. 


Is nothing 
The law according to a case 


to no recompense for the 
And that is but one of 
many knotty points that Mr. Long is asked to settle. 


M. ZOLA’S INDIGNATIONS 


ZOLA has achieved notoriety, has had it 
\ e thrust upon him, and, wise in his generation, 
even angled for it. At the present moment he is once 
again the object of infinite discussion. Of the noise 
now being made around his name a part is more or less 
of his own seeking, while with another part he would 
probably have been pleased to dispense. It has gone 
abroad that one of the several irreconcilable enemies 
he has among the French Academicians purports 
playing him a most scurvy trick. M. Zola, as is 
known, is a perpetual candidate for the Academy, and 
the malicious Immortal in question is credited with the 
intention of making his admission impossible by con- 
victing him out of his own books of being an improper 
person and no fit colleague in consequence for the 
blameless Forty. ‘The trick is to be accomplished by 
the invidious expedient of printing, it is to be hoped 
for private circulation only, a selection of passages 
from the chronicles of the Rougon-Macquart calculated 
in the opinion of the compiler to bring a blush to the 
cheeks of an Academician. It has often been said of 
the Forty, on the morrow of some particularly inde- 
fensible vote that if immortality is assured them omni- 
sclence is denied them, and that one half their time 
they know not what they do. Doubtless the gentleman 
—it is rumoured he is a Duke—who is poring over 
Nana and Pot-Bouille in search of Elegant Extracts 
shares this popular belief that his colleagues if well are 
scarcely widely read, and is afraid that in an unguarded 
moment they may vote for M. Zola for want of having 
perused his works, or because they only know them 
from some Bowdlerised Iinglish version. Or he may 
dread a passing lassitude, a momentary eclipse of 
prudishness, the risk of which will be avoided when his 
fellow clectors before going to the Institute to vote may 
spend half an hour in their closet with his salacious 
repertory of Zolaisms. His idea is ingenious, and it is 
hot surprising that it has occurred to him, for the 
carrving it out involves the sole description of literary 
work of which many. Academicians are capable. 

M. Zola, who has of course been interviewed on the 
subject, indignantly refuses to believe that there breathes 
an Academician so black of heart as to contemplate 
stich an odious proceeding. Still he should be aware 
that tactics very similar to those of which it is whispered 
he is to be the victim, effectually prevented the election 


this is not the only matter which quite recently has 
roused M. Zola to indignation. With studied impolite- 
ness he had been currently written of by certain of his 
detractors as an ‘ox,’ till one of them, thinking to 
heighten the contemptuous effect, pronounced him a 
‘bison.. He has almost justified the use of this 
term, though not in the sense it was meant, by 
laying about him with savage vigour in a long 
article in the Figaro. The object of his ire is 
the young generation of writers. His quarrel with 
them does not turn upon the abuse he has re- 
ceived at their hands for many years past—he may 
compare himself, as did Thiers, to an old umbrella, 
which a storm more or less cannot affect—but on the 
wider question of their literary ideals and performance. 
With a soreness he fails to hide, M. Zola recognises 
that the budding geniuses of France will have none 
of him as a master, preferring to yield allegiance to 
writers ‘foudroyés, incompris, méme_ inconnus ’—to 
Paul Verlaine, for instance, to give M. Zola’s own ex- 
ample. Having admitted this deplorable disposition, 
the author of [Assommoir speaks his mind _ plainly. 
‘ Les jeunes” have a very poor opinion of him; he has 
a wretched opinion of them, and driven, much against 
his will, to be severe, he definitely gives them up as a 
bad job. For the future, it shall be war to the knife. 
After despising his assailants in petto, he will publicly 
castigate them. 

The first brandishings of the birch are promising. 
Unfortunately, to follow the blows it is necessary to be 
familiar with the writings of the geniuses who spurn 
naturalism and its chief prophet. This is the less easy 
in that many of them have written nothing except 
abuse of M. Zola and of others of their elders. The 
work of the minority who have produced something 
beyond diatribe, is hidden away in the jeunes revues, 
monthly publications which have a small circulation in 
I’rance and perhaps a score of readers in this country. 
The truth is M. Zola has a good case. The young 
men who mock him have nothing to point to in the 
shape of masterpieces and very little to point to at all. 
They are sterile, or such puny children as their brains 
have brought forth are either still-born or deformed, 
unhealthy Lrats whose speedy extinction may be 
anticipated and hoped for. The ‘new literature’ in 
France has its admirers, but for the present we are with 
M. Zola and its critics. It is a stunted morbid 
unwholesome growth, a bastard, sensuous idealism, 
mainly concerned, when it designs to be in any way 
comprehensible, with unclean things. Nastiness for 
nastiness the grossness of M. Zola is perhaps to be 
preferred to the malarial imaginings of the superior 
young persons of whom he has fallen foul. Moreover, 
need it be said, M. Zola is not all nastiness by a very 
long way. But our business is rather with M. Zola’s 
indignation than with his merits or demerits as a 
writer. ‘That he should be angry at the mere idea that 
some academical chiffonnier should pick over his literary 
garbage intending to gather from it the material for an 
assorted dish of evil-smelling fragments is understand- 
able; but his plight does not excite our pity. He has 
brought his tribulations upon himself. As for his 
attitude towards les jeunes he would do well to possess 
his soul in patience. ‘To be angry with them is to 
over-estimate their importance, 
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PEACE FOR EVER! 


TYNUE latest triumph of that hysterical journalism of 

which we are all getting so tired is a ‘ movement 
in favour of eternal peace among the English-speaking 
peoples. This is the last blast of the tin-trumpet, and 
itis as good as any that have preceded it from the 
same high-sounding source. A national petition in 
favour of Arbitration is to be presented to Parliament, 
and then—the Millennium. ‘Eternal peace’ might 
possibly be, to employ the same high-souled verbiage, 
‘the most splendid and most contagious moral triumph 
that our age could secure,’ but how the deuce are we to 
secure it? Why, by taking ‘ steps in the direction of 
providing the machinery for settling disputes between 
the two branches of the English-speaking races.’ There 
is a lot of meaning in a word like machinery ; and 
human ingenuity has already contrived some very 
extraordinary examples of it. But the machinery which 
is to evolve ‘ Eternal peace * will certainly be an achieve- 
ment unparalleled, and is, in the present state of the 
human mind, unimaginable. The advantages of it are 
obvious enough. We could indulge in all the provo- 
cations of war with the certain knowledge that war 
could not ensue. The equally obvious disadvantage 
would be that war could not ensue. We are afraid 
that ‘ eternal peace’ won't do: Arbitration is another 
matter. When diplomatists have failed to come to an 
understanding, and when war is out of the question, 
Arbitration is an admirable method of settling <dis- 
putes. But it is evident that Arbitration is of no 
avail in a matter about which one of the parties is 
prepared to go to war should the word of the arbi- 
trator not be acceptable. It must be obvious to the 
most emotional intelligence that even for the sake of 
‘Eternal peace” between the two branches of the 
English-speaking race there are some matters affecting 
the honour and safety of either branch which neither 
could afford to submit to Arbitration. It is quite 
possible that arrangements could be made for finding 
suitable arbitrators for any dispute that might arise 
between us and America. But, however suitable the 
arbitrators might be for handling the question in dispute, 
it might be absolutely impossible for us to accept their 
award if it were against us. Thus Arbitration is re- 
duced to this absurdity that if it is to be of real use in 
all cases it must sometimes happen that the party which 
is in the wrong must be pronounced to be in the right if 
war is to be averted and ‘ Eternal Peace” maintained. 
This may not be the arbitrament of common sense 
which Mr. John Burns prefers to the arbitrament of 
war, but it is the arbitrament, nevertheless, that com- 
mon sense would on those particular occasions suggest, 
had common sense the courage. But ceasing to regard 
Arbitration as a possible alternative to war in every 
case that can possibly arise, there is every inducement 
to make us willing to refer to it as often as we possibly 
can. specially it should be of use to us in our rela- 
tions with America where diplomatic usage does not 
obtain to the same extent as it does in Europe. What 
we do not feel willing to do is to make any national 
attempt to induce the Government and Parliament to 
take steps in the direction of providing the machinery 
for settling disputes between us and America at the 
present moment. Until it has been proved that our 
diplomacy is incapable of settling the little disputes 
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between our Government and that of Venezuela, it 
seems almost indecent to attempt to force the hand of 
our Foreign Secretary by a national petition for a per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. ‘There is a time for 
national petitions, and there is a time for national 
petitions to be referred to the wastepaper basket. It 
is all very well to profess our love for peace, but there 
is no occasion to become hysterical in our passion for it, 
If we begin to present national petitions to Parlia- 
ment for Arbitration on all questions that miay 
possibly arise between us and America without first 
knowing exactly what our case is against the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, which must be the head and front 
of any such petition, we shall present a spectacle before 
the civilised world of a nation that for the sake of 
peace, before it has been seriously threatened, is pre- 
pared to go down on its knees and pray that war may 
be averted at any cost and by any means. That our 
Government is capable of coming to an understanding 
with the Government of Venezuela we have no reason 
to doubt, and the assurance in the Queen’s Speech that 
the Government of the United States is willing to co- 
operate with us to that end is as welcome as it is not 
What, then, is to be gained by a national 
petition to Parliament for the establishment of a per- 
manent Court of Arbitration? A national petition 


unexpected. 


for the eternal military occupation of Turkey would 
seem to be just as timely and to the point: the one 
would be an admirable complement of the other. But 
in view of the statement of Lord Salisbury that the 
present difficulty with America really lies in the ques- 
tion of Arbitration, it is to be hoped that that difficulty 
will not be increased by national petitions to effect 
Kternal Peace. The would-be national petitioners may 
solace themselves with the assurance that a_ peaceful 
solution of the difficulty will be found without any 
necessity for their intervention, 


MANNERS —-BY PL. KRUGER 


\ GOOD many publicists of the baser kind, justly 
4 conscious of ignorance concerning the rules of 
propriety in diplomacy or any other matter, are all too 
prone to accept without thought any assertion made 
with an air of authority to the effect that this or that 
action is what the ingenuous subaltern calls  doosid bad 
It is inthis frame of mind that some of the me 
who write leading articles for daily papers and 


form. 


write them very well too, having regard to the saan 
pace which is essential to the performance of their duty— 
have dealt with President Kriiger’s petulant protest 
‘The day before 
yesterday it was ° masterly, ‘ statesmanlike.’ + epoch 
making ;° yesterday it had become ‘a blunder, al 


avainst Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch. 


many worse names than that were applied to it 
And the explanation of this sudden leap from the 
attitude of fulsome admiration, a wee bit overdone, t? 
that of horrified astonishment is simply that the grave 
and reverend Kriiger, who adopts all the majesty ol 
language appropriate to a monarch save the grand 
loquent first person plural, has lost his temper 
He has said in effect, ‘You are a naughty mals 
Mr. Chamberlain, and rude; your fellow countrymen 
were apprised of the terms of your letter to me 
before the epistle itself reached me. You insult me. 
I shall not accept your invitation to visit England; 
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and please understand once and for all 





THE 










will not tolerate interference by you in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal.’ Upon this Mr. Chamberlain 
made an ironical confession of diplomatic error, which 
was taken quite seriously in Bouverie Street: Mr. 
Chamberlain, perhaps, has yet to learn that weary 
leaderwriters have no keen scent for humour, grim 
or gay, When the night is growing old and the 
head-printer tears his inky hair; but the irony was 
manifest none the less and there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Chamberlain understands that the President's 
words are simply arrogant bluster intended for con- 
sumption at Pretoria. For the accusation of discourtesy, it 
amounts to nothing. Mr. Chamberlain informed the 
subjects of the Queen in Great Britain that he was in 
the act of giving certain advice to President Kriiger 
regarding the treatment of the Queen's subjects in the 
‘Transvaal: and there was no reason in life why this 
intelligence should not be made public. Of the wisdom 
of the advice given it is not our present purpose to 
speak: it not satisfy the Uitlanders, who 
neglect to consider that their recent 
stands in the way of 


does 
action, and 
their freedom : 
it does not please Oom Paul who, unlike Mr. Gladstone, 
But when the 
President goes on to say that he will observe the terms 
of the Convention of 1884 (an observation which may 


inaction, 


will not listen to the chapel bell. 


be valuable or not according to the construction placed 
upon that instrument) and that he will never, never, 
brook interference, he confuses, not by any means from 
stupidity, two entirely distinct issues. ‘The 
vention of 1884 will certainly be observed by the 
Boers, willingly or unwillingly, because the British 
Gsovernment will see to that matter: 


(‘on- 


and here it may 
be pointed out that it is pleasant to learn from the 
German White Book and the debate in the Reichstag 
that it has been observed apparently up to date—which 
makes the indiscretion of the Kaiser all the more 
curious. But it is not by virtue of that Convention 
or upon the construction of any treaties, though 
some of them may be helpful, that Mr. Chamberlain 
claits an inalienable right to be heard upon the 
True it is that these 
men are sojourners in a strange land, true it may be 
that some of them have been reckless in plotting 


British Uitlander questions. 


openly that which they had not the lawless courage 
to accomplish. But, however unworthy, Cives Britan- 
met sunt. It is simply on the ground that they are 
subjects of the Queen that Mr. Chamberlain is entitled 
to insist, and will have the national support in 
demanding, that when those who may be proved 
guilty have had their punishment assigned to them, 
the remainder shall not be treated as slaves, 
It is intolerable that the position of British citizens 
Ina land subject to British suzerainty should be 
lower and more degraded than it could be in an 
absolutely foreign State. That is the point. President 
Kriiger no doubt sees it as plainly as we do. Reforms 
he must concede in time; he will postpone them as long 
as he can; he will water them down, and will have 
his excuse in the recent troubles; but he is quite 
shrewd enough to see that Mr. Chamberlain is pledged, 
with all the strength of Great Britain at his back, to 
*ecte a substantial instalment of reform—and_ Presi- 
dent Kriiger will not try conclusions with this country 
When things come to a crisis. 
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LEAP-YEAR, 1896 


( H_ bachelors ungallant and lovers that are laggard, 
Have you read the New York Herald of a week 
or two ago 
If so, you've been, I take it, considerably staggered 
At its correspondence columns and the curious things 
they show. 


For since this year is Leap-year (a time when maiden 
‘ fancies 
‘To thoughts of love turn lightly’) and the season's 
early spring, 
‘The Yankee lady-writers have reckoned up the chances 
Of success in boldly bidding for that prize—a 
Wedding Ring! 
As the Editorial query runs thusly —‘ How far during 
This year shall Woman venture to encourage bashful 
Man 
To pop the fatal question ** the theme has proved 
alluring 
‘Yo some hundred husband-seekers who have each a 
diffrent plan. 
I'll quote the various headlines: one savs, Finesse will 
do it, 
But this advice is truly not particularly new ; 
‘The next relies on Kismet, for Fate will help you 
through it— 


This too, I think, is scarcely a Bissextile wooer’s 


view ! 


And then Pose as a Housewife is artfully suggested 


By the next seductive fair one who’s in search of 


‘Mr. Right ;° 
While No. 4 says Murmur, ‘I love You” is a tested 
Receipt for turning Coelebs into Benedict on sight. 


Another Use a Queenly Prerogative advises, 
And command your future consort to become your 
Ownest own ; 
Then Feed Him Well’s an item this symposium comes 
prises, 
And Catch Hin through his Stomach—Oh, Romance, 
where art thou flown! 


She must Act Very Strictly, enjoins a new Nantippe, 
(HTeav'n send T do not meet her in this present year 
of grace !) 
True love runs never smoothly, and swains are some- 
what slippy, 
So Let Her Wear the Bloomers, says one more, and 
Win the Race! 


Well, forewarning is fore-arming——-beware, then, all ye 
shy men, 
Of ‘the various plans of campaign and the sundry 
sorts of fix ; 
And look out for this conjunction of Valentine and 
Hymen 
or there’s no Leap-year for seven vears after 
A. A. S. 


Kighteen-ninety-six ! 


NOTES 


‘Mr. Ditton also demanded a complete investigation 
into the origin and administration of the Chartered 
Company, asserting that there existed a deep and wide 
conviction that the Press of the country and certain 
influential men in the House had not been free of the 
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inflaence of the Company.’ Now the House of Commons 
can take care of its own honour and is usually sensitively 
jealous in the matter; but the case of the Press is different 
and, since the two great journals, the 7'imes and the Daily 
News, which have championed the cause of Mr. Rhodes of 
late, cannot be expected to take direct notice of accusations 
of this character, it becomes the duty of other organs of 
public opinion to enter an indignant protest against 
accusations of so sordid a character. This journal, in 
particular, is the more appropriate channel for such a 
protest in that no reasoning being can accuse it of having 
shown favour to Mr. Rhodes, or to the Chartered Company. 
It is out of a profound belief in the honour of British 
journalism that we declare that this cheap clap-trap from 
the lips of an Irish member, this petty charge of corrup- 
tion inspired by the Daily Chronicle, which does not 
hesitate to use expressions so vile as ‘ Chartered journalism ’ 
and the like, is disgraceful only to its authors. Mr. Dillon 
knows, and the conductors of the Daily Chronicle know, 
that the Press of this country is famous all the world over 
for its absolute and unsullied purity of motive; and it is 
an outrage that newspapers expressing honest opinion, 
whether that opinion be formed in wisdom or in unwisdom, 
should be exposed to an imputation of corrupt motive 
from politicians protected by privilege of Parliament and 
from jealous rivals. 





How rash and shortsighted a man is this same Mr. John 
Dillon! It is understood that he is a passionate and con- 
vinced advocate of Home Rule for Ireland: yet each new 
speech that he makes does but tend to show how impossible it 
is that any prudent statesman should ever think seriously 
of formulating a new scheme of Home Rule. Have not 
the Unionists declared always that the main objection to 
Home Rule was the traditional and instinctive disloyalty 
of the Irish? As they were when Lever wrote his first 
brilliant and almost forgotten book S/. Agnes’s Eve, so they 
are now, so they will be as long as the world goes round. 
Mr. Dillon’s tone about our difficulties with America, his 
obvious desire to make the worst of Great Britain’s position 
and to suggest that she has yielded to menace from 
America, his profession of anti-English sympathies, merely 
add to the mountain of proofs that by granting Home 
Rule we should simply be placing a weapon in the hands 
of our enemies. 


Mr. Diiton’s follies, however, had their compensating 
advantage. They gave Mr. Gerald Balfour, before whom 
a great career clearly lies, an opportunity of nailing his 
colours to the mast. ‘ With regard to the policy of Home 
Rule the attitude of the Government is one of stern and 
unflinching opposition.’ That is the true note ; that is the 
principle to which nine Englishmen out of ten are deter- 
mined to adhere for ever. 





Tuar very important document the Armenian Blue Book 
occupied three columns, exclusive of a leading article, in 
yesterday's Zimcs ; but for the life of us we cannot find a 
mention of it in the Daily Chronicle. It may be taken, 
however, that the contents of the papers will in time be a 
shock to the Chrenicle and to all believers in the words of 
Madame Novikoff. From beginning to end Holy Russia 
has been resolutely opposed to the coercion of the Sultan, 
and France has been in line with her. Armed interference 
by us would, therefore, have been madness. For our part, 
we have no quarrel with Russia in the matter. Prince 
Lobanoff was perfectly just when he sneered at «the 
philanthropic dreams’ prevailing in England, although he 
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was probably misled by clamour as to the number of the 
dreamers ; nor did he neglect to consider the evil influence 
of the Armenian Committees. And the result, it seems to 
us, is that the outcry against Lord Salisbury cannot be 
continued with decency. 





Ir is not at all surprising to see in one of the well- 
informed political notes of the Standard that there have 
been acute differences between Mr. Shaw Lefevre and the 
other members of that Agricultural Commission over which 
he has presided. The fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Lefevre has neither the tact nor the temper which are the 
essential qualifications of a successful Chairman of a Royal 
Commission, Over and over again he has tried to rush 
the Commission and the result has been that he has 
alienated the support of some of the strongest Liberals 
amongst its members. It would be highly interesting to 
learn precisely how many times Mr. Lefevre has been out- 
generalled and beaten disastrously on a division in his 
own Commission. 





Tue decision on the Haggerston Election Petition ap- 
pears to be based on the sound common sense of Mr. 
Justice Bruce, although that common sense would not 
have prevailed against Mr. Justice Wright but for the wise 
rule of Election law, borrowed from cricket, that the 
batsman is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. It 
would have been too unjust if Mr. Lowles had_ been 
made to suffer politically merely because he gave charity 
at a time of dire need. To invalidate a man’s election 
because he fed the hungry would have been outrageous. 
From the general point of view we regard with satisfac- 
tion the tendency of the Election Judges to discourage 
frivolous petitions and to enforce full recognition of 
the fact that elections cannot be fought in kid gloves. 
For our own part, we prefer a candidate who is generous 
at his own expense to one who ,is ‘generous out of the 
purse of the country’ and is willing to promise a new 
heaven and a new earth at the cost of his neighbour. 





A s\pLy amusing story was told at the Chamber of 
Shipping dinner the other day by that promising recruit 
to the House of Commons, Major Wyndham Quin. An 
officer in prison at Pretoria had telegraphed to the War 
Office for extended leave of absence. The War Office 
asked how long an extension he required. ‘For all | 
know fourteen years,’ was the answer. This shows what 
is thought out there of the tender mercies of Kriiger. 





Tur announcement, which may be taken as official, that 
Sir John Millais will, at least for a time, not yet determined, 
occupy the great position of President of the Royal 
Academy, is very welcome. Sir John Millais, apart from 
his brilliant record as a painter, has exactly the qualities 
of dignity and command which are needed for the 
President's office. The selection is one which can offend 
no right-thinking person and will give great pleasure te 
many right-thinking persons. 





Wer have unintentionally done Mr, W. J. Locke al 
injustice. In his notice of Mr. Locke’s last novel, The 
Demagogue and Lady Phayre, our reviewer, judging 1? 
doubt from internal evidence, attributed the authorship of 
the book to a woman. Mr. Locke, naturally enough, 
objects to being denied ‘the recognition of his propet 
sex,’ and we frankly offer him our apologies. As other 
reviewers seem to have fallen into the same mistake we 
would hereby call their attention to the fact that Mr. 
William J. Locke is a man and not a woman. 


————— 





OURNEMOUTII.—‘ Roya Batu Horer.’—On ty Hore! 0” 
East Chiff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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By the death of Monsieur Ambroise Thomas the world 
of music has lost a personage of almost greater considera- 
tion than was ever given to him. He was best known to 
English opera-goers by his Mignon, a work filled with 
charm of melody and harmony and especially well fitted 
to stage purposes, But his /am/et was a far finer thing, 
finer in conception and in execution. No one who was so 
fortunate as to see it is likely to forget M. Faure’s magni- 
fcent rendering of Hamlet at the Grand Opéra. Whether 
the thing was devised by Monsieur Thomas or by Monsieur 
Faure, or by both, is not a matter of certainty, but it is 
very certain that the ‘ stage-business ’ of the Ghost’s appear- 
ance in what we call in England ‘ the closet scene,’ threw, 
one may say, a flood of new light upon the situation. 
Monsieur Thomas has had many disciples, but in his own 
line he has never been rivalled. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘On Monday the 
Chamber was almost deserted, a mere handful of Deputies 
being present to dose through the tail end of the debate 
on the railway conventions. Twenty-four hours later the 
excitement was at fever pitch and we were on the eve of a 
crisis or in the thick of one—nobody quite knew which. 
At any rate there was fat in the fire and every one was out 
and about to take stock of the blaze. After playing the 
Government a succession of nasty turns, the Senate had 
gone one better and given the Cabinet notice to quit in the 
most unmistakeable fashion. Bnt to explain what had 
happened I must go a little into detail. 





‘Ir will be remembered that the Ribot Ministry received 
its quietus for having adopted what was judged a lukewarm 
attitude with respect to the re-opening of the judicial 
inquiry into the Southern Railway scandals. M. Bourgeois 
was pledged in consequence to probe this sore to the 
bottom. He, or rather M. Ricard, the Minister of Justice, 
at once put the matter in the hands of a juge d’instruction, 
one M. Rempler—the fourth magistrate to be occupied 
with the affair. For three months M. Rempler turned his 
scandal inside out in an endeavour to get up a case to send 
to a jury, but at the finish he had to confess that he could 
discover no ground for further prosecutions. Vous voyez 
la téte de M. Ricard! Clearly a Government whose raison 
d'étre was the punishment of the Sudistes would find itself 
in an egregious fix were it forced to admit that it could not 
hunt up /e moindre petit Sudiste to punish. However, 
M. Ricard decided to prove that he was not the chartered 
champion of virtue for nothing. He swooped down upon 
M. Rempler, dismissed him and installed in his place 
M. Le Poittevin who set to work at once to cite witnesses 
by the score and to make domiciliary visits by the dozen. 
There was no doubt about the matter. M. Ricard was 
Virtue incarnate. 





‘Tur pity of it was that it was speedily discovered 
that M. Ricard for a garde des sceaux was lamentably 
ignorant of legal procedure. It was found that this all- 
devouring juge d’instruction, M. Le Poittevin—le maitre 
laveur, as he has been promptly nicknamed—was to begin 
with not a juge d’instruction and that if he had been his 
appointment had been irregularly made. Without delay 
M. Ricard gave his new broom the necessary legal rank, 
but this tardy remedy was generally felt to be inadequate. 
Justice is an excellent thing but, pace M. Ricard, it is as 
well that it should be obtained in accordance with the law 
ofthe land. A large majority of the Senators have signi- 
fied that this is their opinion. M. Monis asked M. Ricard 
for an explanation of his incomprehensible or, at any rate, 
his indefensible proceedings. The Minister of Justice did 
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not shine in his reply. M. Bourgeois came to his rescue, 
but it was of no avail. Indeed, the President of the 
Council only made the situation worse for the Government, 
by simply enlarging the scope of the debate and giving the 
Senate the opportunity of flouting the Cabinet not over 
a mere incident but on the question of its entire policy. 
And undismayed by this contingency the Senate recorded 
a vote virtually expressing its very poor opinion of the 
Ministry and all its works. 





‘Wuar precedes hardly makes clear enough, perhaps, the 
point of chief importance in the quarrel between the 
Senate and M. Ricard. The irregularities committed in 
connection with the appointment of M. Le Poittevin are 
bad enough, but the gravest reproach made against the 
garde des sceaux is that of interfering with the ordinary course 
of justice out of political considerations. Once allow 
politicians to have a say in the execution of the law of the 
land, to make the magistrate the object of their ambitions 
and the furtherer of their own personal designs and—even 
under a Republic—there is an end to the liberty of the 
individual and a beginning of anarchy. 





‘ Bearen in the Senate for the fourth time of asking, and 
badly beaten on this last occasion, the Government was 
undoubtedly in a quandary. At the first blast the 
Radical friends of the Ministry loudly proclaimed that 
they intended laughing at the Luxembourg’and its thunder, 
but their courage steadily diminished upon reflection, and 
on Wednesday a disposition was observed on the part of 
a number of members of the party to speak of M. Ricard 
in terms the reverse of flattering. Doubts were even 
expressed as to the triumphant vote of confidence which 
it had been sturdily alleged on the previous evening the 
Government could have for the asking. This change was 
not a little due to the fact that in the interval another nail 
had been driven into the coffin of the Cabinet. The Figaro 
had published a most stupefying letter, indited by M. 
Combes before he was Minister of Public Instruction—a 
letter that should make the “ disembarking ” of its author 
inevitable. Et de deux! 





‘On Thursday night, however, the Government obtained 
the vote of confidence in the Chamber by a large majority. 
But the vote was so framed that, while it declared the con- 
fidence of the Chamber in the ability of the Government 
to continue the judicial inquiry into the Southern Railway 
scandals, it refrained from expressing an opinion upon the 
arbitrary act of the Minister of Justice. A direct conflict 
with the Senate was thus avoided, but under the circum- 
stances, and with the Senate’s vote of censure unrescinded, 
nobody here believes that the Government can last much 
longer.’ 


IN THE CITY 


TYNHE past week has been chiefly noticeable for an 

advance in South African specialities and American 
railway shares. The fortnightly settlement showed a dis- 
tinct scarcity of both classes of stocks, and more favourable 
views as to the future caused the bears to run to cover. 
Now that it is known that the charter of the British South 
Africa Company is not likely to be revoked, while the 
development of the Company’s territory is to be aided in 
every possible way, including the immediate extension 
of the Beira Railway to Umtali, there is no doubt that 
if Chartered shares were ever worth £8 each, they are 
worth that figure to-day. We do not say that the under- 
taking is worth £20,000,000, which is what the capital 
represents at £8 per share, for its value depends on the 
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gold mines, which have not yet been proved on a com- 
mercial scale; but there is no denying that whatever 
grounds there were for the advance in the shares nine 
months ago, those same grounds exist to-day to an even 
greater extent. In the Transvaal the mines have naturally 
suffered from the political uncertainty and the imprison- 
ment of the leading Johannesburg managers. That 
the Rand output for January should have fallen off to 
148,178 ounces is therefore no surprise, and it is rather 
matter for congratulation that the gold returns were even 
so large. The telegrams that are issued by news 
agencies must be received with the greatest caution, for it 
is obvious that there are people who are interested in 
trying to make the situation out to bea good deal worse 
than it really is. What we see is that the best class of 
mining shares have improved considerably this week, and 
as with all its faults the Stock Exchange is a remarkably 
good barometer we are justified in believing that the 
Witwatersrand mining industry has passed the worst stage 
of the crisis. 

The American railway market has been stronger for a 
few of the more active securities since the result of the 
subscription to the bond issue was known, but there has 
been no general improvement. The public on this side 
still holds aloof, and the rise in Milwaukee and Louisville 
is not a little due to the repurchases of bears. When con- 
fidence will return it is hard to say, yet the tratlics of the 
railways generally are extremely good, and those of the 
Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul are extraordinary. Not 
a little surprise was caused by the announcement of a divi- 
dend of 1} per cent. on Canadian Pacific shares for 1895. 
In 1894 the company had a deficiency of $526,731 in 
meeting its fixed charges, whereas last year it not 
only was able to meet them in full but to pay the 4 per 
cent. dividend on the preference, and 1} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, although the increase in gross receipts was 
but $189,000, This result was due to the saving in work- 
ing expenses, and an improvement in the earnings of the 
subsidiary lines which are guaranteed by the Canadian 
Pacific. If we could feel sure that the line were not being 
starved in order to reduce expenditure we should take a 
hopeful view of the future; but it is an astounding fact 
that the working expenses last year were actually less than 
they were in 1891 when the system operated by the com- 
pany was 1500 miles smaller. Since no explanation of such 
a remarkable state of things can be really satisfactory, it 
is not surprising that the prevailing distrust of the 
Canadian Pacific management is reflected in the price of 
the shares, which otherwise would probably stand a good 
deal higher. 

Mr. Justice Chitty may be taken to have decided the 
question whether the Exchange Telegraph Company can 
be compelled to supply Stock Exchange quotations to out- 
side brokers. He has held that the Company is not a 
monopolist, that it therefore owes no duty to the public, 
and that the Telegraph Acts apply only to the original 
Telegraph Company and the Post Office. The Exchange 
Telegraph Company has no special Act of Parliament but 
merely a licence from the Postmaster-General who did not 
transfer any portion of his monopoly, consequently there 
is nothing to bring the Company under the Statute Law 
of Monopoly. This, no doubt, is so, and we are glad that 
the position of the Company has been made clear ; but it 
yet remains to be seen whether the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange can claim copyright in the prices of 
securities and whether they have not such a monopoly as 
precludes them from picking and choosing to whom those 
prices shall be published. 

English Railways continue to advance and the move- 
ment is warranted to some extent by the remarkable 
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improvement which has taken place in the traffics since 
the beginning of the year. The increase in taxation to 
which the railway companies are subjected, and to which 
we have referred on former occasions, was the origin of 
some curious remarks at the meeting of the Great Northern, 
Mr. W. L. Jackson, the Chairman, stated that a return 
which had been prepared for him showed that in 5(j 
parishes, more or less agricultural, on the Great Northern 
system, the Company paid on the average 56 per cent. of 
the total rates, while in some parishes it paid as much as 
84 per cent! These figures speak for themselves and 
they justify the indignant protests which are heard from 
time to time. 

Taken all round the stock markets present a cheerful 
appearance, for foreign stocks have also shown a better 
tendency—more especially Spanish, notwithstanding the 
heavy expense which the Cuban insurrection is 
causing to the Spanish exchequer. Rio Tinto shares 
have again started upwards on the recovery in the 
price of copper, and Ottoman Banks are higher than 
they have been since the crisis in Turkey and the 
bank’s unfortunate participation in the African gold 
mining gamble produced the sudden and disastrous fall. 
A feature has been the improvement in Indian mines, 
Mysore in particular having advanced considerably. This 
company announces that the ‘clean-ups,’ during the 
last two months have been of such a satisfactory character 
that over and above the increased returns there is an accumu- 
lation of 7000 oz. of gold of the estimated value of £27,000, 
While on the subject of gold we may call attention 
to the world’s output last year as given by the New 
York Commercial Chronicle. The total production came to 
9,653,203 oz., or £41,004,876. Of this total, the United 
States produced 2,273,580 oz., Australia 2,212,600 0z., 
Africa 2,119,023 oz, Russia 1,250,000 oz., and other 
countries, including India, 1,798,000 oz. It will be seen 
that the United States still holds the first place, though 
Australia and Africa run it very closely. As showing the 
great increase which has occurred in the supplies of gold 
of recent years, the following table is of interest : 


World's Output Value, 
. t - 
in 02, 4 
I8gl . 9 e 6,286,235 ae 26,702,069 
1592 e . 7,041,522 eee 29,912,251 
1893 . © 7,675,236 32,602,967 
1894 « . « 5,055,222 30,705,052 


1895 6 «© 4 9,053,203 41,004,876 


When we look at these figures we can only wonder more 
than ever at those advocates of bimetallism whose advocacy 
is based on the alleged insufficiency of the circulating 
medium. They were never tired of telling us a year or 
two ago that there was not enough gold to go round, yet 
we see for the last five years a steady and substantial increase 
in the output, with a certainty that the production will be 
again larger in 1896, owing to the development of the 
Cripple Creek Mines in Colorado, West Australia, British 
Columbia and South Africa. As one result of the greater 
output we are already witnessing a rise in many commo- 
dities, among them silver, and it is possible that as the 
year goes on the prices of raw materials will further 
improve. 

A number of new West Australian mines are being 
launched and should be carefully scrutinised by intending 
investors. The two latest—Hannan’s Consolidated and 
the Armadale—do uot inspire us with confidence, neither 
of them making provision for adequate working capital. 
If only the public would leave those companies alone 
where less than £50,000 is provided for working capital 
promoters would soon find out the necessity of moderating 
their appetites and leaving more resources for the under- 
taking. 
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AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 


DECADE ago it is safe to say that no European 
Px visiting the United States of America for the first 
time could fail to be struck by the lack of general interest 
in the American daily papers, and by their normally trivial 
and even personal tone. A very little further reflection 
inevitably led him to perceive that this was only (the 
necessary result of the lack of relations with other countries. 
The European was used to scan in his matutinal newspaper 
the aspect of foreign politics; the American had no 
foreign politics to scan or to write about. <A certain 
element of foreign interest was introduced by the discus- 
sion of duties on imports, but the question was regarded 
entirely from the American point of view. Then the 
question about the seal-fishing came into prominence and 
so brought the States into immediate relations with 
Great Britain and Russia; but there, for several years, the 
foreign relations of the States virtually halted; and not 
one man in a hundred had heard a whisper of the Monroe 
Doctrine or imagined that he understood the phrase. 

Doubtless the phrase is variously understood to-day— 
its definition is important enough, but is beside the present 
question. But in whatever sense it may be taken the fact 
is obvious that a mighty change in this regard has come 
over public opinion in the States, so far as that opinion is 
correctly shadowed by the attitude of their central Govern- 
ment. The President’s message, with its famous clause 
referring to our dispute with Venezuela, whether it 
be taken as the weighed utterance of a statesman or the 
electioneering cry of a party politician, remains, with the 
emphatic popular response that was its echo, as an 
evidence that the States were ready to abandon the time- 
honoured traditions of that policy which may be summed 
up in the homely phrase of ‘ minding their own business.’ 
And whatever view it may please us to take of that utter- 
ance of the President we may assume, with some confidence, 
that the response came to him in the nature of a surprise 
and an enlightenment. It revealed to him an unexpected 
spirit in the nation, a spirit of new enterprise and ambition, 
a spirit which was willing that the old traditional policy of 
on-interference should be thrown aside, and that the 
States should take their place among the nations of the Old 
World and make their collective voice heard among them. 
Surely, at all events, it is in such a light that we should 
read several actions of the Washington Government that 
have followed the Presidential message—the address to 
Great Britain on the subject of the risk to American life 
and property in the Transvaal, the strongly expressed 
sympathy with the sufferers in Armenia, and finally the 
proposed recognition as belligerents of those who are in 
arms against the Spanish authority in Cuba. If these be 
not signs that the American people intend to make their 
voice heard in the concert of nations, with an emphasis 
not yet known, we cannot tell where we are to seek 
them. 

There is therefore immediately thrust upon us the con- 
sideration of the nature of this voice; for to any one the 
least conversant with the United States of America a 
doubt will at once suggest itself of its perfect harmony. 
It is quite true that the country, from San Francisco to New 
York, spoke with a singular accord in echo of the message 
which menaced Great Britain ; itis true also that the States 
have already once proved themselves capable of uniting, 
to very much more than merely vocal purpose, against the 
mother country ; but in considering the former of these 
objections it is to be remembered that any menace of 
at Britain appeals to a very special emotion in the 
breast of Americans—an emotion which is kept alive in 
the first place by their ultra-sensibility to our often rather 
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crudely expressed criticism, and in the second place by a 
large leaven of the naturalised Irishman, while the value 
of the latter objection is much affected by the wide 
difference that exists between the extent and composition 
of the United States to-day and at the date of the 
Declaration of Independence. At that great, though to 
us rather humiliating, epoch the States were concentrated 
in a relatively small area; they were united by identical 
interests, their faces were all set one way. How different 
is the case to-day! It is impossible to form any intimate 
acquaintance with Americans of the Eastern, Western and 
Southern States respectively, without becoming aware of 
great differences in their interests and in their manners of 
life and thought. To the average Eastern American the 
ways of folk in the Western States are as little akin as 
those of a foreign people. The New-Yorker visiting 
California feels that he is abroad, that he has come 
to a far-off country that is not his own, and that 
he has traversed a formidable natural boundary—of 
sterile prairie by the southern route, or of mountain range 
by the more northerly—to reach it. And the sense of 
strange remoteness is felt with equal force by the son of 
the West visiting the East. No less remote from either 
in sentiment are the people of the Southern States. They 
exist, in their poverty and their bitterness of stricken 
pride, as a monument of the price which America has 
already once paid for her Union. True, the victorious 
North has ceased to bear malice for the cost of the struggle ; 
but that is by no means the case with the vanquished 
South, to whom the cost was so immensely heavier. 
Between East and West no active force is making for 
disunion, but between North and South the sentiment of 
the latter is a smouldering hate, which needs but a little 
fanning to burst into dissolvent heat. 

The sentiment which we in Great Britain hear expressed 
is the sentiment of the East. The sentiment of the West 
may be in sympathy, or it may be indifferent ; it is almost 
certain that the sentiment of the South inclines to anti- 
pathy. In every expression of so-called American public 
opinion these aspects have to be considered as underlying 
that which is presented to us. We cannot say whether 
the Government of the States is acting wisely in encourag- 
ing the eyes of the nation to look outward rather than 
inward, where the body politic is perhaps not without its 
blemishes ; but of this we may be quite certain, that in 
inviting this attention to fureign matters it is inviting 
possible complications which conceivably may subject the 
Union to much tension; and it seems not altogether 
certain that a body composed of units not perfectly homo- 
geneous will have the coherence to resist that tension. Of 
a certainty there does exist such a sentiment as patriotism 
in the States, but that patriotism is not the patriotism of 
Great Britain and the nations of Continental Europe. The 
patriotism of Great Britain is the emotional side of a public 
opinion formed in the few square miles which lie between 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Belfast on the North, and 
London on the South. It is a homogeneous opinion. 
But the patriotism of America is based on a_ public 
opinion diffused between San Francisco on the West, 
New York on the East, and the Southern States in the 
South. It is a heterogeneous opinion. The citizen of the 
States waxes enthusiastic first over the city in which he 
was born—which his immediate ancestors helped to found 
—secondly over the State in which that city is situated, 
and only with a final and rarefied enthusiasm over the 
Union which includes that State. In Great Britain the 
country is the subject of the Briton’s enthusiasm and his 
patriotism, and the country as the mother of her colonies. 
His patriotism is less local, and therefore, where Imperial 
interests are at stake, it is more sound. It is single, and 
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therefore it makes for union and for strength; and the 
like is true of the similar spirit in all European countries, 
even in that congeries of States which is known as 
Germany. But the patriotism of America is a compound 
of various and not always perfectly assimilated elements, 
and therefore it contains forces which may prove a source 
of unsuspected danger in an hour of stress. 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE 


FFNHERE are not wanting signs which, in their cumu- 

lative effect, promise considerable changes in the 
Mercantile Marine of Britain. Such as they are, they 
point generally towards consolidation and improvement ; 
as if it might be that our Mercantile Marine should come 
to be looked upon as a regular Service, with its ranks and 
gradations, its peculiar codes of law, and a recognition as, 
in a sense, an estate of the realm. Steam, while it has 
brought forward and fostered a class of men to whom the 
old seamanship is unknown, has destroyed a great deal of 
that waywardness and uncertainty of character which used 
to attend on the sailor almost as certainly as his shadow. 
The management of sails, and the contention with the 
elements which sails indicated and compelled, undoubtedly 
developed in those who had the handling of them, many 
noble qualities. Courage, quickness of action, readiness, 
presence of mind, resource in emergencies, and all the 
powers of ‘holding on by your eyelids’ in order 
to use the limbs in other ways—these qualities 
mental, moral, and physical, the old seamanship droves 
as it were by main force, into the souls and_ bodies 
of its professors. But apparently a habit of contention 
with difficulties, which were not always overcome, left the 
agent less inclined to be resolute in contending with 
ordinary moral difficulties. It was a relief and a luxury 
to let inclination have its way; and the seaman, no matter 
what his position might be, was disinclined to draw rein 
upon the desire of the moment. The discipline of great 
services such as the Royal Navy, the old East India service, 
even that of the great ship-owning houses like Green’s, 
in some degree counteracted the natural tendencies of the 
sailor's surroundings. But when mixed groupings of 
steamers and sailing-ships disturbed the older regularities, 
there was, perhaps, a distinct decadence in the mercantile 
sailor’s position and character, as well as breaches of 
coherence in the Mercantile Marine itself. But soon the 
uprising and growth of the great steam ‘lines,’ if it de- 
veloped officers and men who must needs dispense with 
much of the fine training of the past, recreated a number 
of ‘services,’ the following of which had a steadying effect. 
And then the complete victory which steam was gradually 
achieving over the forces of nature encountered at sea, left 
the sailor energy, and perhaps leisure, to consolidate his 
character. As he no longer made long voyages, involving 
great physical and mental privations, the sailor grew less 
and less like an over-strung bow on his return; and less 
and less fell between the alternatives of relaxing or break- 
ing. These two processes, growth of control over the winds 
and seas, substituting short voyages and certain dates of 
arrival for long ones and uncertain dates; and the growth 
and development of steam-ship companies, some of them 
of enormous wealth and extent ; continue with augmented 
force, and breed a desire for still greater consolidation, 
The Shipowners’ Federation was perhaps forced upon 
them, but none the less must its formation be taken as 4 
sign of that tendency which is foreshadowed. Then we 
have the growth of ‘Shipmasters’ Societies,’ especially 
that of London. This society was formed many years ago, 
but, taking a narrow view of its functions, it did not 
altogether succeed. Now, taking a wider view, it tends 
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to do for the Mercantile Marine what the United Service 
Institution does fur the Army and Navy. It brings for- 
ward, discusses, and represents, all those questions which 
growing changes introduce, and the effects of which require 
to be comprehended in their full value. It is a body dis- 
tinctly advancing in importance. At the Board of Trade, 
again, there is a tendency to greater differentiation of the 
affairs of the Mercantile Marine as a service, from their other 
aspects; and presently, perhaps, we shall see a greater 
fusion in the governing body between the governors and 
the governed. 

But it is the strengthening of the bonds between the 
Royal and the Mercantile Navies which is, and will be, the 
chief agent in improving the latter. The establishment of 
the Royal Naval Reserve within the Merchant Service in 
1859 was not for many years regarded with much favour 
by the ordinary naval officer; even now there are some 
who scarcely believe in the wisdom of the step. But on 
the other hand the absolute necessity of some such reserve, 
not only of men, but in more recent years of officers also, 
has pressed heavily on the naval statesmen who have been 
responsible. Again, the naval officers who are brought 
specially into contact with the men of the reserve, have 
never failed to undergo some process of conversion to the 
newer faith. The practice of embarking a considerable 
number of officers from the Mercantile Marine, for a year’s 
service on board men-of-war, which is now a matter of 
routine, has had a double effect in drawing the services 
together. The navy learns what excellent stuff is to be 
found in the allied service, and the merchant officer carries 
back with him ideas of man-of-war ways and new aspira- 
tions. The incorporation of a hundred officers directly 
from the Mercantile Marine into the permanent staff 
of the navy, has proved itself a sort of coping-stone to 
this part of the building-up. 

The result of it all is to produce officers of the Mercan- 
tile Marine like Lieutenant Crutchley and Commander 
Caborne, both of the Royal Naval Reserve, who are 
jealous for the reputation and well-being of what they at 
least regard as a regular service. The improvement of 
the personnel of the Mercantile Marine is the matter most 
immediately before them. They admit that it is by no 
means what it should be, and point to the large number of 
foreign seamen incorporated in the Merchant Service as a 
national danger. It is said that the foreign element 
grows, and that from various causes British youth is not so 
ready to take to the sea-life as it was. If the Royal Navy 
is to depend, in atime of pressure and emergency, on a 
supply of men from the Mercantile Marine; if there is 
to be a Royal Naval Reserve efficient both in numbers and 
quality; the body out of which it is raised must be itsel! 
numerous and efficient. It is pointed out that in the 
days of Navigation Laws the State enforced a system of 
apprenticeship which was the backbone of ‘manning 
the navy.’ The repeal of the laws was the repeal of the 
practice ; and the problem before the officers mentioned 
above, and indeed before all who duly consider the vast 
importance of the matter, is how to re-introduce the 
practice without re-introducing the laws. It has been 
strongly pressed upon the Admiralty that there should be 
a kind of short service in the Navy, in order that the 
overflow should pass into the Mercantile Marine to be 
re-absorbed in the Royal Service in time of war. But the 
idea is repudiated by the Navy, as expensive, troublesome, 
and impracticable. There is the same feeling about it as 
if the Navy were to undertake to train and supply the 
Mercantile Marine with seamen for the advantage of that 
service without any compensating return. Very different 
is the plan put forward by the two worthy representatives 
of the Merchant Service mentioned above. Setting aside 
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all details, which might be modified to any extent, 
the plan is that boys should enter the Mercantile 
Marine under the auspices of the Admiralty on pur- 
pose to become Naval Reserve men on attaining a 
suitable age, passing a suitable examination, and being 
otherwise fit. There would, of course, be additional 
expense attending this method of dealing with the 
question, not only by reason of the increase in the 
number of Reserve men and boys, but because additional 
training establishments and special organisations would be 
found imperative. But when we are only spending under 
£216,000 a year for the Reserves of the greatest navy in 
the world, it is evident that neither sound finance nor any 
incongruity stands in the way. The Mercantile Marine 
would get much of that for which it longs, and the Navy 
would be relieved of anxiety on the score of men. It is 
assumed that a retaining fee, sufficient to attract the right 
sort of boys, would be payable, and that boys who entered 
in this way and went through their annual trainings would 
receive a higher fee than is now given to Reserve men. 


FEBRUARY RABBIT-SHOOTING 
R ABBITS are doubtless rabbits all the year round, but 
XV 


rather more so if possible in February, when they 
enjoy unusual popularity. For when ‘big shoots’ are but 
fond memories, and the last partridge of the season has 
been slain, the nimble and ubiquitous rabbit affords some of 
the best sport obtainable with the gun. At any rate for 
expert hands, which all shooters are not. The first-rate 
rabbit shot nascilur non fit. We have seen some capital 
performers at winged game thoroughly nonplussed by the 
humble bunny when going at his best pace, which is a 
racing one, And (curious as this may seem to the inex- 
perienced) more often over level pasture than when going 
up and down over ridge and furrow. 

In these bleak February days when the aspect of nature 
varies from the last look of winter to the first shy one of 
spring, the man who can shoot rabbits yet finds the land- 
scape full of attractions. He can enjoy his diversion, 
according to locality, in three different ways. There is 
covert shooting when the underwood and long grass hold 
rabbits in plenty, and an occasional woodcock, whose ever 
welcome presence makes a rabbit-shoot a classical event. 
If coverts be absent there are the big tangled hedgerows 
with deep leaf-lined ditches beneath and patches of 
bracken covering the banks here and there. Yet again 
there is the flatter, more open country—small hedges and 
big banks and spaces of sandy soil honeycombed with 
burrows, and here the aid of the stealthy sinuous ferret is 
required. Thus rabbits must be sought for by various 
means according to locality. In some districts they lie 
mostly above ground, in others are veritable troglodytes. 
Differences of soil and climate, not to mention heredity, have 
been stated to be the causes of these varying habits. But 
whether these reasons be correct or not the fact remains. 
Where rabbits lie out in cover a couple of good terriers— 
seasoned dogs—are your best assistants ; where they per- 
sistently burrow the ferret is indispensable. 

The rabbit-shoot in covert is a scene of much vivacity 
and noise—and of not a little criticism on shooting. The 
beaters and terriers make ‘ things hum,’ The guns com- 
mand the open spaces and rides. And very fine shooting 
ls often seen, so far as the past masters in the art are con- 
cerned, Men shoot accurately at rabbits, whose white 
Scuts have just vanished into the underwood and kill them 
on the spot without hurting anybody. On the other hand, 
the ambitious and impetuous, who are not past masters, 
endeavour to follow suit without possessing the wonderful 
knack required and not seldom the yell of man or dog, 
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who has been hit instead of rabbit, follows as the result. 
For the party is usually composed of shooters whose per- 
formances vary greatly in degree, and when at the end of 
the day no casualty has occurred in covert to man or dog, 
it is a matter to be noted. Probably more accidents have 
occurred at big rabbit-shoots than in any other branch of 
sport with the gun. When, however, all the guns are 
equally up to their work the matter is different, and prettier 
or more exciting sport it is impossible to find. There is 
plenty of fun in the shooting, in the luncheon, in the con- 
stant fusillade and in the episodes of the day. 

But more enjoyable, if quieter sport, is found to our 
thinking, in the beating out of hedgerows, furze patches, big 
bramble bushes, which stand islets of thorn in the rough pas- 
ture field, and the grass and bracken tufts near in a district 
where the rabbits habitually lie out. All these explored 
by a couple of terriers will offer at intervals a fair amount 
of exciting shots to the two men who complete the party. 
Those two should shoot equally well and be of similar 
tastes, working together and one on each side of the cover, 
but not too nearit. Such leisurely wanderings are pleasant 
in the highest degree to those who do not care for a throng 
and who shoot best when not under the inspection of 
various more or less critical eyes. 

Walking one on each side of a big old-world hedgerow, a 
veritable luxuriant tangle of bramble with holly, hazel, 
ash, and elder, flourishing in irregular groups, with long 
thick grass clumps high here and there, and small bramble- 
bushes standing out by themselves at different spots, two 
shooters of modest and quiet tastes really enjoy themselves. 
The terriers rout the rabbits out at a racing pace, for with 
the dogs close behind them they go at top speed and offer 
the chance of a snap-shot when they merely dart out of 
the hedge and in again a few yards up—of a more 
deliberate one when they bolt across the pasture or fallow. 
The riot of the dogs inside the hedge and along the rust- 
ling ditch, and the intermittent yapping which betokens 
‘from scent to view’ are welcome music to the men out- 
side. ‘Twigs crackle, leaves rustle loudly under flying feet, 
the sprays of bramble and their twigs shake, quiveringly, 
the yelping grows louder and louder, and out flashes a 
brown form with white tail gleaming, the eager terrier 
behind. That is just what shows the amount of experi- 
enced coolness which the accomplished rabbit-shooter 
possesses. The impetuous or inferior hand bangs away 
without being a judge of distance, and the result is often 
disastrous to the dog—and a seasoned rabbit-terrier is a 
valuable animal. ‘The genuine artist, if the space between 
the two does not suit his practised eye, will let half a dozen 
rabbits escape unassailed rather than possibly injure one 
terrier. 

These hedgerow and rough pasture rabbits do indeed, 
in our own opinion, afford better sport in a quiet way than 
their relatives of either copse or burrow—provided the two 
shooters be men of like fancies. There is a modest friendly 
rivalry, different from the riotous one of the big rabbit- 
shoot, between the two sides of the hedge. Bang! bang! 
you hear on that of your comrade though the maze of thick 
tangle prevents anything being seen. Then you hear a 
scurry, a yelping, a crackle, and the untouched rabbit bolts 
out on your side darts towards a bend further up and ere 
it reaches is rolled head over heels by your right barrel. 
Again the scurry and yelpings sometimes result in a couple 
of rabbits darting out simultaneously. One sweeps out 
into the field making for the gate at the angle of the copse. 
The other simply races a few yards up the hedge and 
jumps through a cluster of fern for a familiar ‘run’ in the 
hedge. Ifa snap-shot kills this one first on entering the 
fern and the other barrel at longer range rolls over the 
other in mid-field the shooter may congratulate himself, 
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Needless to say that both he and his comrade never shoot 
at a rabbit beyond a certain distance, for to wound one at 
long range and lose it to die a slow death is what only 
blunderers or boys ever dream of doing. 

There is a pleasure that is quite distinct from the mere 
use of the gun in the hedgerow and scrub-beating. The 
working of the terriers, which, unlike those in copses, are 
well under your eyes, as they twist, twine, and scamper 
through every sort of cover, alternately pausing mo- 
mentarily, then wildly dashing with frenzied yelping 
through the brambles, the roused rabbit tearing ahead, is 
in itself an enjoyment and excitement. <A couple of 
active terriers of the right sort who are well broken to 
the gun and not too impetuous make rabbits race as_ they 
never do under other circumstances, and the racing 
rabbit, now bolting back into the hedge, now darting off at 
right angles, now going strong far away across the field, 
offers the best shot imaginable. What splendid sport, too, 
a small furze-brake, hunted from end to end by a couple 
of such dogs, the shooters standing well out on each side 
on the grass so as to command a wide area, affords! Not 
seldom a big hare canters out in leisurely fashion, for all 
sorts of furred and feathered creatures love a furze-brake 
which woods and fields surround. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that February rabbiting in hedgerows from which 
tower at intervals stately oak and ash sometimes includes 
a shot or two at a wood-pigeon, especially towards 
evening. And the wood-pigeon—except a in frosty, snowy 
winter, when, banqueting only on turnips, he becomes 
rank—is always at this time worth shooting. 

But it may be that spinneys are sparse, hedges small, the 
country wide and flat, with big banks honeycombed with 
burrows. TF erreting is then your only method, There 
is either very good or very bad sport in this phase of 
rabbit-shooting. The former if the weather be fine and 
clear, the latter if misty or rainy. For then rabbits seldom 
bolt. The shooter must tread as lightly as if stalking a 
trout with the dry fly. Even as shy fish are scared by the 
vibration of the river’s margin so are rabbits by the same 
thing outside the burrows. Also he must be a cool hand, 
and, to use an expressive phrase, ‘have eyes at the back of 
his head,’ for he has to watch several holes at once. You 
never know from which the rabbit will bolt or whether he 
will not disappear into the next one, 


THE SWORD OF MOSES 


VWNO the Western mind there is a peculiar difficulty in 

the mysticism and subtle philosophy of Eastern 
thought—a difficulty which, perhaps, grows less as the 
myths and literature of the Oriental races become better 
known; and it is this which lends an additional value 
to a discovery such as was made recently at Yemen, 
in Arabia, of an Ancient Book of Magic of the tenth 
century, entitled The Sword of Moses. The manuscript 
was sent, with a mass of half-decayed parchment, to 
Dr. Gaster, who, after a careful examination of the work, 
has found that it is written by a Syrian hand and that the 
earlier portion is in Hebrew and the last in Aramaic. 
The middle part is written in an entirely different 
language and contains the names of God and of the 
Holy Powers, which accounts for the manner in which it is 
written ; for it has always been a universal instinct among 
all races of mankind to change nothing even in the signs 
or letters which signify the Name of God, thus showing 
that a revelation which is Divine can never be subject to 
alteration, This was explained by Dr. Gaster at a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and the results of his investi- 
gations throw great light on the similarity of conception 
found in all religions with regard to a Divine revelation 
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to man, and, pressed a little further, might even account 
for the likeness to be found in Buddhist and Christian 
writings. 

As a literary production 7'he Sword of Moses is valuable, 
for its style is of remarkable force and beauty, and the 
classification of the nine orders of Angels, the Three 
Supreme Persons, and the one Godhead is very striking, 
while nothing can exceed the power of the passage which 
dwells on the Name of God. It may be that the more 
prosaic Western mind has lost something of the intention 
of Eastern thought in inspired writings; certainly the 
Oriental races more readily imbibe the mysticism of 
religion, and believe more entirely in the unseen. The 
manuscript is in good preservation in spite of its long 
entombment, and is to be translated shortly, which trans- 
lation will appear in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, together with a facsimile of the original. 

Dr. Gaster has studied the subject most carefully, and 
compared this manuscript with others of a similar nature. 
The writer gives careful details about curses and cures, 
which no doubt have been often followed exactly by the 
disciples of magic; and some of the instances have come 
down to us in altered form. Burning in effigy is merely a 
survival of the ancient curse which was carried out by 
making a small image of an enemy and inflicting some 
injury on it, which the man represented would immediately 
feel. Folk-lore and tradition have influenced the popular 
mind to an extent which is only beginning to be realised, 
and among all races of mankind can be traced the super- 
stitions and beliefs of an age long passed. It would be a 
curious study to investigate in the local ghost-lore which 
survives abundantly in the West of England the colour 
given by the oriental magic of which the English as a rule, 
know little. Perhaps it is hardly appreciated how great a 
force astrology and magic had in England at no very 
distant period. Mr. Shorthouse in John Inglesant gives us 
a glimpse into the custom of crystal-gazing, which in the 
days of Charles I. was not looked upon as anything 
unusual and it would be difficult to say when the science 
of astrology ceased to be common in this country. 

The Oriental mind avoids the too literal acceptation of 
any truth, and in its interpretation of the power of the 
mighty name of God can be seen a realisation of a more 
spiritual state where individual personality is brought into 
touch with Divine Omnipotence, and thus finds its highest 
development. Throughout The Sword of Moses there is a 
tone of profound reverence, and an implied suggestion 
that this world is surrounded by other worlds far higher 
and greater and more powerful. The West has much to 
learn from the East, and perhaps not the lesson of least 
importance is that of the eternal value of unseen verities 
which so largely colours Oriental thought and literature. 
While by the one race has been shown the possibilities in 
the world of action, the other has lived more entirely in 
the world of thought, a region less easily explored, and 
therefore, perhaps, the higher. 


MY NOVEL 

‘ | ICK,’ said iny wife to me one evening after dinnef, 

‘why don’t you write a novel?’ I replied that 
there was no reason why I, a first-class clerk in the Board 
of Red Tape, should make a fool of myself. But Rosalind 
was not satisfied. She returned to the charge, and asked 
me whether I knew how much Laura Foolseap had received 
for her last novel. Now, Laura Foolscap was a cousin of 
hers, of whose performances as a novelist neither my wife 
nor I had a very high opinion. About once a year this 
lady produced a book, and on one occasion there had been 
twins, so to speak, in the shape of two novels running 
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simultaneously in two different magazines. It appeared 
that Laura Foolscap had been paid one hundred pounds 
for her last work, from which fact my wife argued that 
her gifted husband might do very much better. That, I 
declared, was nonsense ; and, as Rosalind seemed perti- 
nacious, my eyes wandered round the room in search of a 
new topic. They fell, unfortunately, on the gilded backs 
of a row of books that I had won at college as a prize for 
an English essay. These shone gloriously in the lamp- 
light, and reproached me for having never since written 
anything more original than official letters and minutes. 
Of course, Rosalind prevailed in the end. She always does. 

| had no intention to ‘scorn delights and live laborious 
days’ merely in order to write a bad novel. If ever I put 
pen to paper I determined that it should be in the most 
leisurely manner. The novel might perhaps be begun, to 
please my wife ; but it would be discontinued as soon as 
some new project entered her head. Conceiving it well to 
begin at the beginning, I spoilt a sheet of thick note-paper 
in composing the following dedication, which really looked 
very well in small capital letters without any stops :—‘ To 
Rosalind without whose gentle insistence these pages 
would never have been written.’ This, though it meant in 
plain English that [ had been worried into the thing, so 
delighted her that the next evening she presented me 
with a truncheon of blue sermon paper and a box of my 
favourite steel pens. It only remained for me to do the 
rest. For two or three weeks I stood on the brink of the 
troubled waters of fiction, not daring to plunge in; and 
every day the gentle insistence was renewed so adroitly 
that at last I regarded it as a sort of moral duty to write 
anovel. My first ebvious want was a heroine, and this, I 
must say, gave me more trouble than all the rest 
of the affair put together. At length, while I was 
studying character during my daily journeys from Rich- 
mond to Westminster, She appeared, a girl in all respects 
fit to play the chief part in my novel. It is wrong, 
perhaps, for a man to sketch a young lady in the 
train, but in my case it was done for strictly business 
purposes. She got out at Sloane Square before I had 
quite finished, and I saw her no more. But from that day 
to this she has been, under various aliases, my heroine ; 
and, in all her imaginary life in my pages, she alone has 
had my affections and sympathy. Certainly her life has 
been full of excitement. She has been engaged and 
jilted more than once; she has committed a theft and not 
been found out ; she has several times narrowly escaped a 
violent death; and I cannot decide, even now, whether 
her end, logically, was peace. But she has always 
remained the central fact in my book, a kind of permanent 
official, who has controlled and dominated the rest of the 
puppets, 

Now that I was equipped with a promising heroine, the 
Work began to amuse me and to be a labour of love. A 
mystery, not to be explained till the last chapter but one, 
enveloped the girl’s father in the course of a few hours, 
and it was surprising to notice how one incident suggested 
another, and to mark the action and reaction of the dramatis 
persone, ‘The dialogue, too, was much easier than I had 
expected, except when violent emotion was necessary ; but 
the fact is that after a good dinner it is almost impossible 
to foam at the mouth spontaneously. Still, my heroine had 
a fairly passionate human heart, for all that. Round her 
gathered a group of secondary people, such as relations, 
lovers, rivals, enemies, and the like, in whom it was hoped 
the public would feel interested. There were, I knew, 
pitfalls and common mistakes to be avoided. People 
riginally introduced as cousins must not turn up later on 


‘Suncles and aunts; the heroine must grow in years, if 


not in wi : 
lot in wisdom ; and if she loses her mother, which will 
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probably be found convenient, the mother must be 
thoroughly dead, and must not reappear at any more 
afternoon tea-tables. Nor, by the way, must the women 
drink tea incessantly—even at the sacrifice of realism—or 
the men incessantly light fresh cigarettes or throw away 
their half-smoked Havannahs. Proceeding warily in 
matters of this sort, I did my best to be plausible, till, one 
happy day, the work growing easier and easier, the story 
was finished. I had written a novel ! 

And then? And then I realised how little 1 had done, 
after all. A literary friend was good enough to give me 
a few words of advice, and recommended me to an 
eminent publishing firm. The eminent firm did not keep 
the manuscript for much more than three months, at the 
end of which period, as though they had been unable to 
agree to an earlier verdict, they returned me their answer 
and my novel. They had come to the conclusion that it 
was ‘good, but not striking, and they were reluctantly 
compelled to return it by post. Now, I am a man of 
candid mind, and it was my sincere opinion that the 
publishers knew more about the business than I did 
myself, The book was undoubtedly not striking, but 
there were places in which more incidents might be intro- 
duced, so I added them accordingly. This time I 
employed a type-writer and tried another eminent firm, 
who in process of time sent the work back in the usual 
neat costume of brown paper and postage-stamps, with a 
most agreeable letter praising its ‘literary charm’ but 
objecting that parts of it were too melodramatic. They 
advised me to lay it aside until 1 had made a mark with 
something more likely to command success; by which 
time, I suppose, the inferior goods might find a market. 
Meanwhile, I was not to enter the water until I had 
learned to swim. Again I altered my unhappy novel, 
cutting out the melodramatic passages, and reflecting sor- 
rowfully that it had not crystallised into a classic which 
it would be a sin to mutilate. My heroine was becoming 
a nuisance. She made occasional excursions, at long in- 
tervals, to Covent Garden or Paternoster Row, but always 
came home to roost more or less punctually. One pub- 
lisher said that the book was suitable for a cheap series, 
such as his house never produced ; another that the day 
had gone by for stories of that kind; another that it 
lacked humour; another that it wanted local colour. But 
while these differences of opinion rent and agitated the 
critical world, the men of business unanimously agreed 
that ‘it would not suit their engagements to undertake 
the publication of the work.’ 

That distressing brown paper parcel, unopened after its 
last rejection, lay for two years or so on my study table, 
half buried in books and papers, an object of derision to 
Rosalind and me whenever novel writing chanced to be 
mentioned. And all the time the deep, dark eyes and 
clear-cut features of my heroine haunted me, and refused 
to be banished. She ought to have been buried, or burnt, 
but I had not the heart to doit. Just to aggravate our 
sufferings, Laura Foolscap repeatedly gave us copies of her 
new novels. 

Finally, an event happened of a kind not usually desired 
by householders, but most welcome to me all the same: 
My house—or, rather, my study—was entered by burglars, 
who somehow failed to get beyond the locked door of the 
room; and the early housemaid, hurrying upstairs to 
announce the fact, reported that ‘master's study was in a 
hawful litter with them thieves.’ The burglars must have 
found the game hardly worth the candle. They had 
carried off a small and battered silver inkstand, first tidily 
emptying its contents over the hearthrug, but nothing else 
seemed to be missing. Wait a minute; where was my 
novel, my incubus? I could hardly believe it, but it was 
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gone! So glad was I that I would willingly have con- 
doned the felony; but the police somehow heard of it, 
probably through the cook, and I had to describe the 
stolen property, omitting only the deep dark eyes, and all 
that, of my vanished heroine. I offered no reward, and 
dissembled my joy so feebly that the detective half hinted 
that the affair was a fraud and a ‘plant.’ In that case its 
botanical name would have been ‘Burglaria felix,’ for 
from that moment happy days returned to me, and the dis- 
appointed author was once more the contented Civil Servant. 
My only fear was that the novel would be returned as 
soon as the burglars recognised the non-negotiable charac- 
ter of their prize. But this notion proved groundless, and 
before long my heroine, with her lovers, her enemies, and 
her mysterious father, began to fade from my recollection. 

It was with a shock, therefore, a distinct shock, that I 
saw, months afterwards, a familiar-looking brown paper 
parcel waiting for me by the side of my morning eggs and 
bacon. It was really too bad. I tossed the accursed 
thing angrily into an easy chair. 

‘Rosalind,’ said I, verily believing that the novel had 
come back again, ‘I shall arrange to come home an hour 
earlier than usual to-day ; and I shall want a large, clea 
fire in my study. You know what I mean.’ 

Rosalind laughed. 

‘It’s your birthday to-day, Dick ; many happy returns ; 
and hadn't you better see what’s inside the parcel before 
you burn it?’ 

I opened it. It was my novel, my own printed and 
published, and beautifully bound novel. 

‘You goose,’ said Rosalind; ‘I took it to Beetle and 
Wedge the day before the burglary.’ A. A, Broprins. 


THE FLEET STREET SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR 


Montu.—Jentose 
To Tuexot, Hopsinot and Coun Crovut, Journalists, assem- 


bled tn the office of the paper for which they work, enter 
the City Editor, Pavinone. 


J )ALINODE. Well, what's the news ? 

THENOT, Not much. 
PALINODE. But is it good ? 
Tuenot, Fair. Consols still are standing where they stood. 
PAtiNope. And silver ? 
Hossino1. Once, I understand, 

On distant India’s torrid strand, 
From Travancore to Kandahar, 
The Rupee stood erect at par. 
Now weak and wavering as the wind--— 
Coin Ciovt [aside]. A splendid cue, tho’ undesigned. 
The Sungod’s wind, from the sunny South, 
Sets trump of gold to a golden mouth. 
Welcome to me is his bugle call, 
Welcome as wine in the days of drouth. 
Hossinot. ‘’Midst Exmoor’s damp, untrodden, ways, 
Where bogs yawn deepest, jacksnipe graze. 
I grazed with them, and thence I came 
Reluctantly, the West Wind says. 
Coun CLour. When Boreas London town salutes, 
He uses chimney-pots as flutes ; 
His cymbals are the slates that fall, 
His organ-pipes are spouts and shoots. 
Tuenor. ‘Choop!’ cries my East Wind—‘I have roared, 
O’er Cambridge fen, and Norfolk broad. 
Men pulled long faces as I passed. 
Choop ! What cared I! aloft I soared 
Pattnope. Good sort your East Wind—but to work, to 
work. 
This telegram announces that the Turk —— 
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Coun Cour. Before the Eastern sky grew bright, 
I heard Dawn’s eager acolyte, 
The lark, cry out—‘ To work again, 
‘To work, ye bondslaves of Cockayne !’ 
Patinope. Dawn me no dawns, nor lark me any larks ; 
I must to biz, as I observed before. 
[Exit Patinope, 
Coun CLour. He’s gone, but on the Sussex Downs 
The Wheatear flirts an idle tail 
And summer wastes on careless clowns 
The melody of nightingale. 
Hossinot. Once, fleeing from the haunts of trade, 
To land of pitch-fork, plough, and cart, 
I heard a corn-crake serenade 
The idol of his youthful heart, 
In vain I range round Primrose Hill, 
In vain I search, through every rus 
In urbe, for the cornerake shrill 
Coin CLour. Why, we're town’s corncrakes. 
THENOT, Bravo us ! 
Oven Drake. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\ JE are to have, it seems, a selection from the verse 
of the late Professor Blackie. There will certainly 
be plenty to choose from. The Professor was fond of 
rhythm and rhyme—‘I sing everything,’ he once said in 
a letter to me—and his first volume of original ‘poems’ 
appeared so long ago as 1857. There came another in 1860, 
a third in 1869, a fourth in 1870, a fifth in 1872, a sixth in 
1876, and so forth. It was probably on his poems devoted 
to Greek and Highland subjects that the Professor most 
prided himself; his heart was thoroughly in the work. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to say that the freshest and 
most individual verse he ever wrote is to be found in his 
little book of students’ songs, Musa Burschicosa. In this 
there is a good deal of characteristic humour. I am think- 
ing especially of the ‘Song of Good Greeks,’ the ‘Song 
of Good Conservatives,’ and the ‘Song of Geology,’ all of 
which I hope to find in the forthcoming selection. That 
will surely include, too, the ‘ metaphysical song, ‘ Concern- 
ing I and non-I,’ with its eminently material arguments : 
I take this glass in my hand, and stand 
Upon my legs, if I can, 
And look and smile benign and bland, 
And feel that I am a man, 
Now stretch all the strength of your brains! 

I drink—and the object 

Is lost in the subject, 

Making one entity 

In the identity 

Of me, and the wine in my veins! 

Another book to be welcomed is that which Mrs, George 
Augustus Sala is preparing for us—a biography of her late 
husband. That, if adequately done, ought to be very 
interesting. Sala’s Autobiography, I think most people 
felt, was not the only record he deserved. It was 
admittedly incomplete. The writer could have said so 
very much more than he did. The book—which, by the 
way, has just come out in cheap one-volume form—has 
not the closeness and concentration of the companion 
work by Edmund Yates. It was reticent in the wrong 
places and diffuse in the wrong places. One wanted more 
about the many English contemporaries of mark with 
whom Sala had been brought into association—less about 
the places he had visited and the ceremonials he had 
witnessed. Mrs. Sala will now have the opportunity of 
filling up the blanks in her husband’s narrative. 

Mr. Phil Robinson promises us a book on Shakespeare's 
Flowers. 1 presume it will be, in the main, a collection % 
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the Bard's floral descriptions and allusions. Mr. Robinson 
has been, apparently, a careful reader of the poets. He 
gave us, some dozen years ago, T'he Poets’ Birds, and, 
shortly after, The Poets’ Beasts. The poets’ flowers were 
dealt with, though not exhaustively, by another hand, 
much about the same time. A complete index to poetical 
celebrations of the floral world would of course need a big 
volume to contain it, and I fear it would hardly be a 
paying speculation. 

Mr. Heinemann is about to add to his International 
Library a translation into English of Jonas Lie’s story, 
Niobe. It was by Mr. Heinemann that Lie was first 
introduced to English readers about four years ago, when 
there appeared, also in the Internationa: Library, a version 
of that novelist’s Commodore's Daughters. The example 
thus set was followed in a few months’ time by Mr. 
Nisbet Bain, who translated Lie’s Weird Tales from 
Northern Seas, and by Miss Jessie Muir, who produced 
a version of Lie’s Visionary, or Pictures from Nordland, 
The latter was prefaced, I think, by some biographical 
account of the author. 

The same publisher announces for publication in the 
spring two volumes of diplomatic despatches and memoirs 
to be called The Paget Papers. These Papers, being the 
diplomatic despatches, letters and memoirs of Sir Arthur 
Paget, G.C.B., who was Envoy-Plenipotentiary at different 
European Courts during the period of the earlier 
Napoleonic wars explain much that has been unexplained 
so far of the complicated policy of that time of shifting 
alliances, and especially the attitude of the lesser Courts. 
The volumes will be edited by Sir Arthur Paget’s son, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Augustus Paget, G.C.B., late Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna, and_ illustrated with 
numerous portraits of the chief contemporary figures of 
the time. 

The death of Lady Wilde reminds me that it is not so 
very long since she made her last appearance before the 
public as an author. This was in 1893, when she published 
a book of Social Studies. Previously to that had come her 
Notes on Men, Women, and Birds (in 1891), which, in its 
turn, had been preceded by her Ancient Cures, Charms, and 
Usages of Ireland (1890). Her literary activity, it will be 
seen, had been maintained almost to the end. 

Never quote from memory, or, if you do, ‘ always verify 
your quotations.’ Had this been a maxim of Mr. William 
Archer’s he would not have made Matthew Arnold speak 
(in this week’s /Vorld) of England bearing on her shoulders 
the load, 

Almost not to be borne, 
Of the too-vast orb of her fate. 
For ‘almost’ substitute what Arnold actually wrote—the 
word ‘well-nigh.’ But the best of us make little slips 
sometimes. Even Mr. Andrew Lang does—witness his 
reference, in the London News last week, to the poet 
‘ Aikenside.’ 

lam able to confirm the statement that Sir Douglas 
Straight’s occupancy of the editorial chair at the Pall Mail 
Gazette office is intended to be only temporary. At the 
end of three months, I understand, he will return to his 
labours on the Pall Mall Magazine. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE CONVERSION OF PRINCE BORIS 
[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


London, 13th February, 1896. 


Sik,—It appears to be generally thought that Prince Boris of 
sulzaria is to be admitted into the Russian Orthodox Church, 
Whereas he is really passing from the Roman Catholic into the 
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Bulgarian National Church, which is distinct from the Russian, 

and also from the Greek Orthodox, and is an independent 

church, which, up till quite recently, was not countenanced 

either by the Synod of Petersburg or by that of Constantinople. 
It will be remembered that, in 1878, when Bulgaria was eman- 

cipated from Turkish misrule, the newly created government of 
Sofia remained balancing between Russia and Austria, unde- 

cfded which to select as an ally. In course of time an absolute 

hatred of Russia, and of things Russian, possessed the entire 

population, notwithstanding the fact that they owed their liberty 

to Russian arms. It was actually proposed in order the better 
to secure their independence, that the Bulgarians should either 
pass in a body overto Rome, or create for themselves a national 
Church. As early as 1827 a movement occurred, mainly 

through the influence of the then French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, which resulted in the admission into the Latin 
branch ofthe Sclavonic Church ofa great number of Bulgarians 
who hoped thereby the better to secure the protection of the 
Catholic powers. The movement was most pronounced at 
Philippopolis, still the headquarters of the Bulgarian Catholics 
who number about 71,009 souls. In the early eighties another 
movement of a similar character took place, of which the present 
Pope did not neglect to avail himself. His Holiness imme- 
diately revived the proper office of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
the patrons of the Sclavs, and a Sclav pilgrimage to Rome was 
organised to venerate the relics of those saints, which are pre- 
served in the Church of the Holy Apostles. This pilgrimage 
was fairly successful, and considerable enthusiasm was mani- 
fested for the reunion of the two Churches. At this time, Mgr. 
Rotelli was papal internuncio at Constantinople, and working 
hard in the cause which the Pope had so much at heart, and a 
great deal of correspondence ensued between the Pope, the 
Propaganda, the Emperor of Austria, and himself. Suddenly, 
however, Francis Joseph threw cold water on a scheme which 
he had at first encouraged. He felt persuaded that the recep- 
tion of a large proportion of the Bulgarian people into the Latin 
Church would give dangerous displeasure at the Court of 
Russia and possibly lead to political complications of a very 
serious nature. Mer. Rotelli was recalled to Rome, and I have 
it on high authority that on the first night of his arrival in the 
Eternal City he was lodged at the College of the Propa- 
ganda, and that a portfolio containing his correspondence 
with the Pope and all his other papers connected with this 
Bulgarian business, was abstracted from his desk and that 
he was never able to regain possession of it. Meanwhile 

schism was created between the Bulgarians and the Orthodox 
Greeks of Constantinople. Hitherto the Bulgarians had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who is the legitimate representative ot the ancient Byzantine 
Church which separated from Rome in the ninth century, and 
which is known in history as the Greek Schismatic, or Orthodox, 
Church of the Phanar. An independent Exarch was elected 
and commanded by the Sultan as suzerain of Bulgaria to pro- 
ceed to Constantinople and take up his residence there. The 
Bulgarians who had hitherto frequented the Greek churches 
in Constantiaople now ceased to do so, and placed themselves 
entirely under the spiritual direction of the Exarch, Mgr. 
Joseph. (It will be remembered that the word exarch is derived 
from the Greek é£apyos or ruler.) So great was the fury of the 
Greeks at this act of rebellion on the part of the Bulgarians, 
that in 1894 when I was in Constantinople the matter 
assumed an acute stage. The Bulgarian Exarch wished 
to purchase a palace in Pera, built by the late Italian Ambas- 
sador, Baron Blanc, and situated close to the German 
Embassy. The Greek Patriarch wou!d not hear of it and 
an intrigue was started which resulted in such serious compli- 
cations that the Sultan, in order to pacify all parties, presented 
the Exarch with a piece of land keyond Pera and close to the 
Bosphorus. The Greeks objected to the Bulgarian Exarch 
residing in Pera, where they thought he would come into 
undesirably close contact with the various embassies and also 
with the Papal Nuncio, and therefore set on foot some political 
intrigue which would reflect unfavourably upon the Macedonian 
question which they have so much at heart. They also 
insisted that if the Bulgarians elected to separate from them 
their bishops and priests should have a distinctive costume. 
The Bulgarians retorted through their Exarch that they had 
not separated of their own accord, but that the Greeks had 
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driven them to do so by their overbearing conduct. They 
further openly declared that, they would not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Patriarch of the Phanar, so called because 
his seat of government is situated in the Phanarite quarter of 
Stamboul, in accordance with the commands of Sultan 
Mahomet II. at the time of the conquest, when the Patriarchal 
church of St. Sophia was converted into a mosque, 
Until this matter of Prince Boris came to the front the Bulga- 
rians had manifested no intention whatever of cementing an 
official alliance, either with Phanar or with Moscow, and, indeed, 
I possess proof positive that as late as two years ago, there 
were fourparlers for their reunion with Rome, the Pope 
promising to grant them permission to retain the ancient 
Sclavonic rite and to make no change whatever in their liturgy 
or in their ecclesiastical costumes. The Russian Orthodox 
Church is not at present in direct communion either with the 
Bulgarians or the Greeks of the Phanar, although it acknow- 
ledges in an indirect manner the Synod of Constantinople 
and sends representative bishops to its principal meetings. 
There is a closer resemblance between the Russian branch 
of the Orthodox Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
than b:tween the Greeks of the Phanar and Rome. The 
confession known as of Peter the Great shows that 
except in a very few points, the Russians believe exactly 
as do the Roman Catholics. This confession teaches the 
necessity of good works for salvation, that Scripture and 
tradition are the two sources of faith, the intercession and 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin the saints and the angels, the 
necessity of praying and offering the Eucharist for the departed 
in order to loosen them from the bondage of purgatory, the 
seven sacraments, transubstantiation and those commandments 
of the Church which enforce the hearing of mass on Sundays 
and feasts, fasting during Lent and at other seasons of the 
year; but the Russians deny the Pope’s supremacy and the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. They moreover 
admit the dissolution of marriage on the ground of adultery 
and declare that baptism by sprinkling is invalid. On this last 
point they distinctly differ from the Greeks, but their doctrine 
concerning purgatory is much more sharply defined. Since, 
however, the Bulgarians have not as yet formally acknoaledged 
either the supremacy of Moscow or of the Phanar, their Church 
must be described as purely national and not as Orthodox in 
the usual acceptation of the word, and there is no reason why 
as matters stand the Czar should take any great interest ina 
matter which, as a correspondent of mine in Rome very truly 
observes, may possibly in due time assume quite another 
political aspect. 

The Bulgarians and their Church will take a very prominent 
part in the forthcoming Macedonian troubles which have lately 
been cropping up in a most disquieting manner. The Greeks 
have long coveted Macedonia, which is brimful of the best 
traditions of the classical period of their history, but which is 
peopled by a much more considerable proportion of Bulgarians 
than of Greeks ; hence the exceedingly bitter feeling between 
the two peoples. About two years ago, after many difficulties 
and protracted intrigues, the Sultan, as suzerain of Bulgaria, 
was induced to authorise Mgr. Joseph, the Bulgarian Exarch, to 
consecrate four Bulgarian bishops for the province of Mace- 
donia. This simple act frenzied the Greeks, who rioted in the 
Macedonian towns, for hitherto the sees which the Bulgarians 
coveted had been occupied exclusively by prelates of the Ortho- 
dox Church of the Phanar, and the consecration of a double 
series of bishops practising the same rites was in the eyes of 
the Greeks not only sacrilege but likely to give rise to much 
confusion. The Bulgarians wished to establish independent 
schools of their own in which their language instead of the 
Greek should be taught and religious instruction given by Bul- 
garian priests only. This matter of the Bulgarian schools in Mace- 
donia is one of the leading features of the discontent whichis mani- 
fested in that province, the Bulgarians alleging that the Turks 
favour the Greeks and putevery possible impediment in their way, 
On the other hand, the Greeks strongly object, as I have said, 
to the Bulgarian clergy wearing costumes identical with their 
own. They allege that these ecclesiastics will intrigue against 
them and try to obtain an overwhelming influence in the pro- 
vince, which will eventually prove disastrous to ambitious Greek 
schemes upon Macedonia. So far the Patriarch of the Phanar 
has manifested very little or no interest in the ‘ conversion’ of 
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Prince Boris, His Holiness being well aware of the network of 
intrigues which have been going on in connection with this 
matter since the death of Stambuloff, who certainly would never 
have countenanced it. On the very best authority, we learn 
from Sofia that the population of that city takes little or no 
interest in the matter whatever, and that at Philippopolis it is 
distinctly unpopular. Not being, by the way, a particularly 
religious people, the Bulgarians have tolerated a Catholic prince 
without any opposition, and when baby Boris was born no 
objection was expressed to his being brought up in the faith of 
his parents, which, needless to say, closely resembles, on all 
essential points but one, the Bulgarian. This one point, how- 
ever, is of immense importance since it deals with that 
celebrated dogma concerning the procession of the Trinity, 
which is known in ecclesiastical history as the Filiogue 
and which was the bone of contention between the Eastern 
and the Western Church for many centuries, and it is very re- 
markable that none of the Protestant churches of the West 
have ever adopted this peculiar tenet, one and all considering it 
to be absolutely heretical. It goes, therefore, without saying 
that by pledging his son to renounce the Roman Catholic faith 
and embrace the Orthodox, Prince Ferdinand is guilty of a 
much more serious offence than appears upon the surface. The 
columns of a newspaper, however, are scarcely fitted for the 
discussion of so august a subject as the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost in the Trinity, a matter so subtle as to be incomprehen- 
sible to one who has not made theology a special study. 

It is quite true that the Greek Church considers the ordina- 
tion and sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church valid, and 
that consequently there will be no necessity for the baptism of 
Prince Boris, but at the same time they hold that baptism by 
sprinkling is insufficient, and insist upon the child being 
immersed ; therefore it may be necessary to rebaptise Prince 
Boris conditionally by immersion. This, however, isa ceremony 
which is not considered heretical inthe Roman Catholic Church 
since it is tolerated in the archdiocese of Milan where the 
Ambrosian rite still holds good. This rite was framed by St. 
Ambrose, and confirmed by Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia) in 
1497, and is still retained with little or no variation. 

Another interesting feature connected with the history of 
Christianity in Bulgaria is its association with one of the most 
curious and influential heresies, the Paulician, which Gibbon 
described in his Decline and Fall as ‘having scattered over 
the West the seeds of reformation.’ The Paulicians, who were 
expelled from Constantinople at a very early date, settled them- 
selves for a time in Bulgaria, where they madea great many 
converts. They rejected all sacraments, the intercession 
of saints, belief in miracles and purgatory, abhorred images, 
and declined to believe the Blessed Virgin to be the Mother 
of God. So far so good ; but they also believed in two powers, 
the good and evil, and declared that the body of man was 
made by the Devil and his soul by God, so that man’s 
efforts to be virtuous were mainly due to his physical condi- 
tion. He was the tool of the two powers of good and evil and 
had no will of his own. They rejected the Old Testament 
and believed that Jesus Christ brought His body down from 
heaven. They derived the name of Paulicians from their 
founder Paul, who established a society near Samosata early 
in the third century. Persecuted in Asia Minor, the 
Paulicians passed into Bulgaria, whence they were driven 
in the twelfth century through Suabia into the South of 
France. Here they undoubtedly mingled with the Albigensians 
and possibly influenced them. In less than fifty years after their 
settlement in the south, they disappear, being in all probability 
absorbed in the newly rising sects of Ante-Reformation Pro- 
testants. No trace of them, so far as I have been able to 
discover, exists in Bulgaria, but probably they have left traces 
behind them which account for the scepticism with which the 
Bulgarian people in general treat religious questions, It must 
not be imagined, however, that the Bulgarians are devoid of 
bigotry. Far from it, they have been known to turn with equal 
fury on the Protestant and Catholic missions; and we have 
had within the week a specimen of their zeal for their religion 
—when excited by political agents to disturb the peace 02 
orthodox pretexts.--I am, etc., RICHARD DAVEY. 

[We have a suspicion that in this most valuable contribution 
Mr. Davey has confused the Paulicians with the Paulinians— 
N.O.) 
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‘SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, February 7th, 1895. 

Sir,—The writer of a leader in your last issue ve my article, 
‘Shakespeare at Elsinore’ has omitted all the weightiest argu- 
ments and facts in my favour. I therefore trust that your 
British fairness will give me space for these. A large part of the 
article in the National Observer is given up to a demonstra- 
tion of the scene with Ophelia and the fencing scene with 
Laertes being derived from Saxo. Why did I ignore that, the 
writer says. Asamatter of fact I have nowhere mentioned 
these two scenes. All I said was that Shakespeare’s only 
known source for the story was Saxo (through Belleforest). ‘To 
dwell more on that was for me beside the question at issue. 

The writer says my theory rests on Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of a certain room in Kronborg Castle. It doesnot. For Shakes- 
peare may have heard about that room from his fellow actors 
who had been at Elsinore. But my theory rests on the follow- 
ing facts and arguments, all of which have been omitted :— 
(1) Shakespeare's earliest fellow actors and friends were acting 
for the Danish Court at Elsinore from June 17th to September 
18th, 1586; (2) These actors were the Earl of Leicester's 
players. On Leicester's death in 1588, Lord Strange assumed 
the patronage of the company, who subsequently became the 
Lord Chamberlain’s. Now Shakespeare was with these actors 
the first time his name appears in London, in 1593. He must 
have been with them in Lord Strange’s company, of which 
we only possess a listin which actors of whom we know they 
were members of it are omitted. Consequently he was one of 
Leicester’s, for the company merely changed its name; (3) His 
name does not appear in the Danish records, but it was the 
custom of the time only to give a list of shareholders, exclusive 
of apprentices and young persons. Of this there are many 
examples. He was only twenty-two and had just begun his 
theatrical career. His name would therefore not be given; 
(4) Nothing whatever is known about his theatrical career, 
1585 92; (5) It is agreed that in 1585 Shakespeare left Strat- 
ford. In 1585 the Earl of Leicester went to the Netherlands 
with avast retinue in which were some of his actors. Two 
relatives of Shakespeare’s mother, John and Thomas Arden, 
and a citizen of Stratford-on-Avon were among the five hundred 
men he took from Warwickshire. Shakespeare had shortly 
before attained his majority (21), and what better opportunity 
could present itself to extricate him from domestic and other 
embarrassments than to join his neighbours and relatives in 
going with the magnificent Earl? His father was just then in 
straitened circumstances and young Shakespeare must needs 
think of earning a livelihood for himself. 

This cumulative evidence is, of course, merely one of strong 

probability, but absolute certitude is a vara avis in human 
history. Evidence that I have since found I hope to publish 
shortly. The writer in the National Observer says 1am wrong 
incalling Shakespeare ‘a well-known and envied actor in 1592.’ 
But his contemporary, the dramatist Henry Chettle, praises him 
in December 1592, as ‘excellent in the qualities he professes 
hé.as actor), etc. This taken with Greene’s statement in 
September 1592, that Shakespeare ‘supposes he is as well able 
to bombast out blank verse as any of you,’ etc., establishes, it 
scems to me, his claim as a well-known and envied actor, in 
1592. 
Shakespeare’s life from 1585 to 1592, from the time he left 
Stratford till in 1592 he appears as a well-known and envied 
actor and playwright in London, is an absolute blank. Of a 
necessity in these seven years he lived his early theatrical life. 
The young provincial from Stratford needed time to master all 
those technicalities of the stage which are equally necessary 
for the dramatist and the actor. This he could best do by 
joining one of the strolling companies of which there were so 
many at the time. And we must ask: With whom was he? 
And where was he ? 

He seems to have been in Lord Leicester’s, Lord Strange’s 
and the Lord Chamberlain’s companies successively. Now 
Lord Leicester's players went to Elsinore and acted there. 
Not only did they, but those who went were Shakespeare’s most 
intimate friends and fellow actors. Is it likely that the young 
‘sinner, as he then was, would not only separate from his 
friends and fellow actors but actually miss the opportunity of 
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earning the money and the honour which was offered by the 
Danish Court? Add to this that the plague in London and 
some other towns about this time prevented acting. Would 
any but cogent reasons prevent Shakespeare from earning 
fame and fortune with his fellow actors when he could do so 
with ease? 

The probability of his going with them is supported by so 
many concurrent facts and incidents that it seems to me to rest 
on a basis as stable as much of what passes as Az/story.—I am, 
etc., JON STEFANSSON, 


(I am obliged to you for sending the temperate complaint 
offered by M. Stefansson as to his article. I am almost 
entirely in agreement with him. He has ignored, has ‘ nowhere 
mentioned,’ two important scenes derived in a very old fashion 
from Saxo Grammaticus. He, M. Stefansson, can fill up the 
time not yet accounted for in Shakespeare’s career, as well as 
another, but, as I said, he is not convincing. For Chettle, I 
believe and shall continue to believe, that he wrote of Shakes- 
peare as an author and not as an actor. For Greene, his envy is 
well known——but it was most assuredly envy of the author not 
of the (possible) actor. In fine, I repeat, M. Stefansson’s 
article is as interesting as it is unconvincing —THE CONTRI- 
BUTOR. } 


REVIEWS 
A DIPLOMATIST’S DEFENCE 


Studies in Diplomacy. From the French of Count BENEDETTI 
London: Heinemann. 


‘I hate all explanations,’ said Goethe. ‘ They often deceive 
those to whom they are addressed and often also those who 
give them.’ The truth of this aphorism is borne in upon one 
the more one sees of life, and in no department of affairs is it 
nore evident than in the conduct of diplomats. As a race 
they suffer more unjustly from popular prejudice than any 
other class of men, not excepting lawyers. Chicanery is 
assumed to be their universal weapon and ‘ good big thump- 
ing lies’ the materials out of which they construct their 
achievements. As a matter of fact deceit is no more necessary 
an ingredient in the composition of a successful diplomatist 
than it is in that of a great lawyer, but a wise reticence, appro- 
priately observed, may be often incumbent upon both. On the 
other hand, we take it that an ambassador is a kind of secret 
agent though not of necessity in any invidious sense, he is not to 
be the dme damnée of the Government which he is representing, 
for while absolutely bound to carry out the instructions he receives 
he is, or should be, allowed great scope in the method he is to 
adopt to forward them. This view of a diplomatist’s position 
would be perhaps more applicable to the last century than to 
this. Two great facts of the present day—popular govern- 
ment and the electric telegraph—have done much to modify it, 
while the popular prejudice against the supposed methods 
which diplomacy employs still exists. It is not confined to one 
nation, but in the novel and on the stage the Muscovite envoy 
is the typical embodiment of ambassadorial deceit. Rapidity 
of communication and popular legislatures, while they increase 
the difficulties of the business, will also furnish in the eyes of 
the historian a defence or explanation for many diplomatic 
failures, and perhaps this view was present to Count Benedetti 
when he ventured to brave the application of Goethe’s aphorism 
to his own case and put before the world his story of the out- 
break of the war of 1870, when, to use his own words, ‘he was 
caught in the front row in a painful national catastrophe.’ 
Without saying a word as to whether or not it is satisfactory, 
there is no doubt that this explanation comes somewhat late in 
the day. The abuse of the French press in 1870 is twenty-five 
years old,and the publication of the Ducide Grammont’s apology 
took place in 1872. There are few people in this country now 
who would be disposed to blame Count Benedetti for the out- 
break of the war, and there is little he tells us that students of 
the period did not already know, but so far as his own action is 
concerned, if it still needed a defence, it has a good one but 
greatly at the expense of the French Government and greatly 
to the glorification of Prince Bismarck. Not only the account 
of Benedetti’s visit to Ems but also his essays on the ‘ Triple 
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Alliance’ and ‘Armed Peace’ are eulogies on the great Chan- 
cellor, though perhaps hardly so meant. In ‘The Emperor 
and Prince Bismarck’ we have an attempt to prove that the 
Emperor William was a much greater man than he is usually 
assumed to have been. He has perhaps out of his own land 
not always received his due meed of praise, but his chief 
merit was that he knew how to choose his instruments well 
and support them through everything, which is certainly no 
slight quality nor one to be neglected in our estimate of a 
ruler. But Bismarck is the central figure, and in spite of 
the author’s resentment and! of some’ sound criticisms of 
his action, he remains the hero of the piece and compels 
the reluctant admiration of the Jess successful diplomatist, 
who regards him with that sneaking respect which an over- 
bearing and powerful personality exacts even from those 
whom he has outwitted or worsted, while they profess a proper 
scorn for the methods by which he has achieved his success. 

There is no doubt that the outbreak of the war in 1870, 
occurring when it did, was the result of blunders made by the 
French Government and due to the supposed necessity of 
satisfying popular feeling. Had it not been for the fact that de 
Grammont lost his head by reason of some effervescence in the 
popular Chamber on July 12th, he would not have made his 
famous communication to the Prussian Ambassador or sent the 
despatch to Benedetti which obliged him to demand the 
guarantee which the king cou'd not give regarding the Hohen- 
zollern candidature in the future. Had Benedetti been left to 
himself, without the interference of the Corps Législatif, or tele 
graphs, he would have secured concession enough to satisfy 
France and save the king's self-respect. Afterwards matters 
passed into Bismarck’s hands and he made the alteration in the 
telegram which made war inevitable, as it carried a false account 
of an insult to the French Ambassador to all the Prussian 
Embassies in Europe. What Benedetti does not tell us is that 
an arrangement had been made in May of 1870, at Vienna, for 
the invasion of Germany by France, Austria and Italy, with the 
express stipulation, on the part of Austria, that the war should 
not break out until May 1871. Bismarck had other grounds for 
desiring an early outbreak for a war he knew to be inevitable. 
The North German armies were provided for, supplies had 
been voted up to 1871, there was no knowing, if the war were 
postponed for another year, what difficulties might arise in the 
Confederation. In any case it would be greatly to the advantage 
of Prussia that the conflict should take place in 1870. It was, 
therefore, ardently desired by Bismarck. The only obstacle 
was the determination of King William that it should be a 
war in which the sympathies of Europe should be alienated 
from France as the aggressor. Benedetti shows us how the 
ineptitude of the French Ministry supplied the opportunity, 
he also proves his own freedom from responsibility. The 
ridiculous charge that he kept his Government in ignorance 
of the Prussian preparations he clearly refutes, if refutation were 
needed, which it was not, because all know now that. as far 
back as 1868 General Ducrot had accurately acquainted them 
with the fact. The war was known to be inevitable by the 
rulers of both nations, but while the Germans were steadily 
improving their arrangements with a view to a certain event, 
the French were always hoping against hope that the conflict 
inight be indefinitely postponed, allowing the Chambers to 
reject their proposals for the increase and reorganisation of the 
army, and then taking up, quite unnecessarily, such a position 
as made an immediate outbreak no longer doubtful. As Sir 
Charles Dilke recently wrote, the Buonaparte 7¢égmze at that 
juncture was a kind of ‘muddled despotism under parlia- 
mentary and constitutional forms.’ What result could be anti- 
cipated when so ill-constructed and crazy a machine came into 
conflict with the inflexible will and resistless force of Moltke 
and Bismarck! With such men Benedetti, a diplomatist of 
the ordinary type, was unfit to cope, hampered as he was by 
the instructions of a muddle-headed Minister. 

We have no space to deal at length with the portions of this 
work in which the policy which resulted in the ‘Triple Alli- 
ance’ is criticised, but they are well worth reading. Time is 
already making clear the dangers which surround it, and the 
wisdom of the policy which brought it about is already less 
apparent than that of the other creations of its great author. 
It was a blow aimed at Russia for preventing another attack 
on France in 1875, but a policy sprung from pique stands on no 
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stable foundation. When Bismarck threw over Russia and 
stood by England at the Berlin Congress he could not foresee 
a day when the Sovereign who was to drive him from the 
councils of Germany should by one rash step alienate the 
greatest naval Power of the world, driving her to cultivate the 
friendship of the two Powers whose naval resources stand next 
to her own. 

The Triple Alliance is practically powerless at sea in the 
face of sucha possible combination, and Italy, the only member 
of it whose navy counts, must already see that the price she 
pays is too high for the return she receives. 

Read in the light of recent events, this book gains interest, 
and it throws light on the origin of much that is now agitating 
men’s minds. The result of its perusal on the reader will pro- 
bably be a ‘sombre acquiescence’ in the reflection of the 
philosopher that ‘le fond de la Providence c’est l’ironie,’ 


THE UNITED STATES J’, THE WORLD 


History of the United States. By E, BENJAMIN ANDREWs, 
London: Smith Elder. 


In the present state of tension and pretension in America it is 
interesting to see what an American, writing in sober hours the 
history of his country, has to say about the Monroe doctrine, 
the English people, and the relations of the Great Republic 
of the West to the greater Republic of the World. The 
revised edition of Mr. Benjamin Andrews’s Hisfory of the 
Uniied States comes in handy for this purpose. The writer 
is President, whatever that may mean, of Browa University, 
wherever that may b2: and may therefore be taken to be 
fairly representative of the opinion of the cultured classes in 
America on these matters. We suppose that a president of 
a University is either something in the nature of a vice- 
chancellor, or of a professor, or both. We must, of course, 
beware of taking the opinions of a professor too seriously, 
We know what strange political utterances have emanated 
from professors of history like Mr. Goldwin Smith, or Pro- 
fessor Albert Dicey: and professorial politicians have never 
been particularly distinguished for moderation, good sense, or 
fairness. The professor is apt to live in a world not realised 
and to mistake extreme opinions for intelligence, fury for 
strength, and vituperation for argument. Still, when professors 
break out into a book of some importance, it is interesting 
to see what in their calmer moments they have said @ fropas 
of the topic of the hour. 

Now, we are bound to say, that the President of Brown 
University, instead of breathing the white spirit of peace and 
brotherly love, which our gushing white-handkerchief-in-hand 
contemporary, the Da//y Chronicle, is always invoking against 
the policy of our Government, shows a most human sense of 
hatred for the English people. That his narrative of the War 
of Independence should be full of abuse of the English, and 
imputations on their honesty, their courage, and their humanity 
is natural enough. We, thankful through three generations to 
have been rid of the problems prescribed by a slave-owning 
republic and a huge population of niggers and Irish, can afford to 
be generous and give a fair and unbiased account of the 
American War ; especially such of us as, actuated by instinctive 
prejudice, saw in the triumph of the States the victory of 
popular government over a would-be arbitrary monarch. But the 
American still seems to feel the same sort of envious animosity 
that the novus homo, the nouveau riche shows against the man 
of ancestral acres and anold family. He cannot eat his pili 
foie grasin peace while the man, who perhaps dines off cold 
beef, is still a greater person in the estimation of his neigh: 
bour. The war of 1812 was not precisely an instance 0! 
filialaffection cn the part of the States. To seize the oppor 
tunity, when your mother is in the throes of a death-struggle 
with a burglar, to jump upon her, is beyond the exploits 
even of the Gilbertian costermonger. But that was the part 
played by the States in the midst of our struggle with Napoleon. 
The States took nothing by their treachery, except the lesson 
that Canada was not an easy nut to crack. 

Eleven years afterwards the States and England found 
themselves in alliance against the Holy Alliance, which 
wanted to reduce to submission the revolted Spanish-American 
States, and crush out liberty in Europe. Then was enum 
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ciated the Monroe doctrine, December 1823. President Monroe 
declared, with the full concurrence of England, that the States 
would consider any attempt of the Holy Alliance ‘to extend 
their system (/.e., of absolute monarchy) to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety, 
adding : ‘The American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation by 
any European Powers.’ England, be it observed, was not one 
of the European Powers aimed at. The Monroe Doctrine was 
founded on the principle of mutual non-interference. ‘We do 
not wish to interfere with Europe if Europe will not interfere 
with us” But this is not the spirit of our historian, nor of the 
Spread Eagle press of the States. ‘Unless we are mistaken, 
one may observe a more or less conscious disposition on the 
part of thoughtful Americans to insist that this influence be 
exerted, to have the nation break over the policy wisely laid 
down by Washington and again za the Monroe doctrine {or 
earlier times, and assert itself more in the Parliament of Man. 
It is felt that our place and power among the nations of the 
earth have not been given us for naught, and that, as the weal 
of mankind is to a considerable degree determined by inter- 
national politics, we have no right any longer to hold ourselves 
aloof from this field. . . . Why should we not strive to dissemi- 
nate our ideas, extend our civilisation, and make our national 
personality felt? It was to President Arthur's praise that he 
caused the United States to be represented at Berlin in the 
Congo Conference. Next our delegates will be present with 
voice and vote in all regular congresses of the Great Powers. 
We do not prophesy, as more than one voice out of Europe itself 
has of late done, that the United States will some day cross 
the Atlantic as a conqueror. ‘This, indeed, may be. The Old 
World reels under its crushing burden of national debts and 
military taxes, and in material resources cannot long compete 
with us, free from such burdens.’ 

This admission of the ideas which animate American poli- 
ticians is significant in view of the attempt now being made 
to bully England under cover of a scholastic definition of the 
Monroe Doctrine. But they might know by this time that 
England now is not as France under Napoleon III., and that 
we shall not be frighted by false fire out of British Guiana, as 
Napoleon was out of Mexico; nor, with the example before 
our eyes of the respect which the States pay to the award of an 
International Arbitration in the seal fisheries matter, making 
one arbitration an excuse for another, ought we to think of 
going to arbitration with them on matters which have no more 
concern with President Cleveland than with the man in the 
moon. 

The Old World, however, or at least this portion of it, though 
it nay ‘reel under its crushing burden of national debt,’ at 
least is able to pay its way in gold, and need not much fear a 
nation which changes its tone of menace for one of explanation, 
because its railway stocks drop half a dozen points on the Stock 
Exchange, 


NEAR AND FAR 


1. The Coasts of Devon and Lundy Island. By J. Lu. W. 
PAGE, London: Cox. 

2. Zig-Zag Travels. By CHARLOTTE ROPER. London: 
Unwin, 


1. Mr, Page’s latest addition to his volumes on Devonshire is 
no better and no worse than its predecessors. It contains 
much the same mixture of rash speculation on architecture, 
tame descriptions of natural beauties unequalled in these 
islands, and indifferent history. Whatever Mr. Page may 
think, Lord Howard of Effingham was not a Roman Catholic. 
The statement, which cannot be traced in any contem- 
porary writing, has been disproved again and again. We 
hote, too, that he omits all reference, when treating of Babba- 
comb: and Anstis Cove, to Mr. Gosse, the author of Common 
Objects by the Sea-Shore. Altogether then this is a book which 
all lovers of the West country will open with keen anticipation, 
but which they are bound to close with disappointment. Mr. 
Page will be more than content if the reading gives as much 
Pleasure as the writing. We are bound to say that the balance 
would have been much more nearly adjusted if he had refrained 
from various lit le jokes that remind us of nothing so much as 
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a damp cracker. They are just the observations that any one 
might commit on a walking-tour venially enough, but they 
will not bear printing. The chapters dealing with Lundy Island 
are the most interesting, though most of Mr. Page’s informa- 
tion is derived from Mr. Chanter and other obvious sources. 
Again some of his stories about shipwrecks and smugglers are 
pleasing, particularly that setting forth how ‘ Resurrection Bob’ 
foiled the revenue officers by being carried from his cottage in 
a coffin, Asa whole, however, the book, as we have said, is 
unprofitable. It is neither one thing nor the other; not 
authoritative enough for topographical reference, and too trivial 
as a record of personal adventure. It is only just to add that 
the illustrations are spirited and faithful, and that the map wiil 
be found useful by those who may be inspired by Mr. Page to 
take walking-tours in Devonshire. 

2. Miss Roper in her Zig-Zag Travels sandwiches history 
with scenery in much the same manner as Mr. Page. She visits 
Cairo, and ‘there one thought of Joseph and of Moses and the 
Exodus, B.C. 1491; of the Assyrians coming in B.C. 710; the 
Romans in B.C. 30; and the Mohammedans in A.D. 633, and 
soon. It certainly increases the interest of sight-seeing to 
read as much as possible, both before and after” Yes, Miss 
Roper ; but you might keep the knowledge thus acquired to 
yourself, or if you must have hearers, try a Sunday-school. 
The three volumes in which she has recorded her journeyings 
in various pirts of the globe would have gained immensely by 
severe compression by some competent hand. The innocence 
of some of her observations is delightful. The beauty of West 
Indian sunsets nearly made her cry. ‘It is strange,’ she adds, 
‘that great p'easure, great pain, and great sorrow should each 
cause tears.’ Eternal verities of this kind are scattered freely 
over her pages, and her speculations on the origin of the reli- 
gions of India are magnificent in their simplicity. Miss Roper 
also displayed undeniable courage in venturing so far afield 
when, as she ingenuously confesses, she stands in some terror 
of cows and insects, while the cry of jackals made her ‘ fairly 
shudder.’ But long dissertations on the Yellow-stone Park are 
to be avoided nowadays, as some kind friend should have told 
her ; and we have heard more than enough of the externalities 
of Japanese life. She also repeats herself without stint. Thus 
a comment on the cruelty of Mexicans towards their animals 
need not have been re-expressed at each town, and, as the 
sketches themselves are withheld, it is really of little moment 
what people and places she tried to draw. 

Miss Roper is quite at her best in describing places that 
lie outside the ordinary tourist round. She visited the Sand- 
wich Islands at the time of the revolution effected by the 
egregious Mr. Dole, but she passes him over with deserved 
brevity. We get, on the other hand, a capital account of a 
Hawaiian native feast, at which five pigs were cooked by 
means of hot stones in their stomachs and a heap of earth, 
o!d sacks, and banana-leaves above them. She also visited the 
‘ Lake of Fire’ and in her artless way conveys a very adequate 
idea of its awesomeness. Again, her disgust at the diet and 
smells of Hayti is perfectly convincing, and that squalid Re- 
public is hit off to a nicety in a page or two. During her journey 
to Mandalay and back she inflicts pagoda after pagoda on her 
readers with more zeal than discretion, Still she has caught 
something of the spirit of the East, with its bustling markets, 
the flats where the water-buffalo wallows, the gorgeous birds, 
and the dawn that ‘comes up like thunder. Nor can we fairly 
quarrel with her concluding chapters on the Canary Islands, 
though the cathedral of Las Palmas and the church of San 

Antonia Abad are deserving of more than bare mention. We 
have no desire to be hard on Miss Roper for, despite her 
historical dissertations—and they can always be skipped—we 
have struggled through many more tiresome books of travel. 
But if she goes abroad again, as we hope she will, she may be 
recommended in recording her adventures to avoid the hack- 
neyed, the redundant, and the obvious. 


A NEW ROMANCE BY MR. SETON MERRIMAN 
The Sowers. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of 
With Edged Tools. London: Smith Elder. 


Mr. Merriman has in Zhe Sowers written another very 
admirable story. To the old playgoer and romance-reader his 
success is all the more interesting in that his materials are of 
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the most familiar, and his dvamatis persona types which have 
done duty on the stage times out of number. The beautiful 
adventuress who traffics with the Russian political police, the 
Russian secret agent in a foreign capital, the young dip!omat 
unscrupulous in love and politics, and, in the midst of them, the 
straightforward and simple-minded English gentleman, watched 
over and protected by an honest ex-diplomatist—this time a 
delightful stout German. Then for substratum the story has 
the old business of trying to help and to elevate the Russian 
peasantry between an autocratic bureaucracy, watchful and 
suspicious, on the one side, and on the other the peasantry 
itself, equally suspicious, crushed by economic conditions, 
brutalised by dirt and drink. The Nihilist of melodrama, let 
us hasten to say, does not put in a single appearance in Mr. 
Merriman’s pages. Mr. Merriman avoids comparison with the 
great native Russian novelists who have dealt with the topic of 
the land and the people, and saves his story from being over- 
weighted by matter beyond the English story-tellers’ competence 
by making his philanthropic Russian landlord a young English- 
man, trained at Eton and Cambridge. On the death of his 
mother, a Russian princess, young Mr. Howard found himself, 
to his serious annoyance, Prince Paul Alexis, a Russian prince, 
with a grim Russian castle all his own, and an estate about the 
size of Yorkshire. He tackles his peasantry in much the same 
spirit that the better-class English parson of to-day tackles the 
slums. He has no deep-laid political scheme. He simply goes 
about trying to relieve acute distress and to make the people 
themselves cleaner, more healthy and more self-helpful. He and 
his mentor, Karl Steinmetz, the aforesaid stout German ex- 
diplomatist, had, previously to the story, engineered a philan- 
thropic society called ‘The Charity League.’ It had been 
purely philanthropic and in no way political ; but in a country 
where as Karl Steinmetz remarks ‘Charity covers no sins,’ it 
had fallen under the suspicion of the bureaucracy, had finally 
been suppressed, while the convicted dispensers of charity got 
sent off to Siberia. The names of the prince and Steinmetz 
escaped detection by the German’s care and astuteness. But in 
consequence of this contryetemps the prince, when he came to 
his domain, was reduced to carrying on his beneficent visitations 
under the disguise of a ‘ Moscow doctor’; and a fiction of his 
haughty severity towards his peasantry was sedulously put 
about in order to lull the suspicions of the authorities. How 
this business of the ‘Charity League’ became the means of 
bringing together the set of dramatis persone that we have 
described into entanglements that lead to a dramatic crisis, it 
requires no remarkable clairvoyance to perceive. Yet we 
veniure to say that even old romantic hands will read every 
step in Mr. Merriman’s story with unabated interest and 
pleasure. And the secret of the success of his story, as it 
seems to us, is just this, that while the materials are the 
familiar materials of melodrama Mr. Merriman’s manner and 
method are wholly free from the melodramatic. His characters 
are not strained, his scenes are not artificially intensified. The 
adventuress is not the lurid personage familiar behind the foot- 
lights. She acts exceedingly badly : she is a vain, ambitious 
and unscrupulous woman, but she is a woman; she has her 
good points and her better moments. 

The Russian agent, again, could probably be matched for 
astuteness even in Scotland Yard. Nor is Steinmetz quite an 
omniscient Providence; he is experienced, sagacious, and 
courageous, and chance puts into his hand the thirteenth 
trump. Even the Machiavelianisms of the stealthy French 
diplomatist are not intolerably Machiavelesque. The events 
and entanglements come about intelligibly and naturally. Yet 
none the less but rather the more for that the crises are all the 
more sensibly dramatic when they come. The situations are, 
indeed, exceptionally strong ; and the scenes in which they are 
laid have a fine quality of picturesqueness without any aid 
from the limelight. And in addition to the excellence and 
delicate quality of its romance the book gets a special charm 
from the relations of Steinmetz and the prince. The old 
German, who has been up to the eyes in the chicaneries of sub- 
terranean diplomacy, and has come out of it with his integrity 
unperverted, and his high courage tempered only by Sagacity, 
loves as his own son this unaffected young English-Russian 
prince with his native sense of duty, his steadfast purpose and 
his unwavering courage and honour. Two others appreciate 
the young man’s worth equally, two women, a passionate young 
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Russian countess and a true English girl. They make a 
pleasant group to read about. Amid our several schools of the 
day of successful fiction there is room for a new talent in 
sustained contemporary romance, in which naturalness and 
character are not sacrificed to mere ingenuity and fecundity of 
incident. That place Mr. Merriman comes to fill with credit to 
himself and profit to the public, 


FICTION 


Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By J. C. SNAITH. Innes. 
White Sand. By CLOTHILDE BALFOUR. Unwin. 

. Dishonoured. By THEO Girt. Bell. 

The Years that the Locust Hath Eaten. By ANNIE E, 
HOLDSWORTH. Heinemann. 

Below Bridge. By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Downey. 

6. For Plain Women Only. By GEORGE FLEMING, Lane. 

7. The Sheik's White Slave. By RAYMOND RAIFE. Low. 
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1. There are indications of a sustained endeavour on the 
author's part to maintain a style of diction appropriate to the 
supposed period in which Dorothy Marvin and her lover 
lived their stirring lives, that of the critical days between 1685 
and 1688 which ushered in the arrival of the Protestant King 
William III. But the use of ‘be’ for ‘is’ and of recondite 
forms of swearing does not make up for Scotticisms like ‘eal’ 
and ‘anent,’ the latter re-introduced in this century under the 
influence of Sir Walter (the great), or for such a monstrosity 
as ‘be-soddened’ (which we must think is original), while to 
reckon a man’s birth in 1630 as in the reign of the first King 
James, shows a disastrous carelessness ‘n the writer of a his- 
torical romance. To transplant the border names of Armstrong 
and Pringle, again, to the West of England in days when loco- 
motion had not confused all that is provincially distinctive is 
another error, slight, indeed, to the uncritical, but very eloquent 
of the lack of general knowledge and of that vra/semdlance in 
details which is a literary gift, as the recollection of faces and 
names is said to bea royal one. With this profession of what 
is, perhaps, our integrity in trifles, we may fairly praise the 
variety of incident which carries the reader trippingly througha 
lively volume. Mistress Dorothy, though her strange educa- 
tion under the rough martialist her father (one of the soldiers 
bred in the continental wars, who transferred their services to 
Rupert when the occasion for blood-letting arose in their dear 
native country) has made her unfemininely expert in matters 
warlike, is a very lovable hoyden, womanly in tenderness as 
well as in courage, and a heroine when danger threatens those 
she loves. Twice she saves the life of Ned Armstrong, and her 
trust in him revives him toalife of honour. For it is his shame, 
bitterly realised when he learns to love the daughter of the old 
cavalier, that, when after Sedgemoor he escapes the gibbet to 
which his father is delivered, he takes to ‘the road’ for his living. 
Ned Armstrong, born of religious parents, and of ancient and 
honourable descent, is the Black Ned known to vulgar fame as 
the most noted highwayman in the West. The workings ot 
remorse in him, and the indignation which flames in Dorothy, 
soon to be subdued by the recollection of the courage he has 
displayed in the political mission undertaken for her sake, are 
vivid and natural; and Ned becomes not unworthy, when the 
hour of action strikes, to take an honourable part in the deliver- 
ance of his country. The characterisation of the minor actors 
in the story, the saturnine John Armstrong and _ his mother, the 
steward, Tobias Hancock the Puritan blacksmith, and rascally 
but humourous Peter Whipple, the landlord at Bridgnorth, is 
forcible ; and such stirring episodes as the escape from the 
‘gloyal’ and the Homeric death of fierce old Sir Nicholas 
Marvin, show no slight powers of description. 

2. In White Sand Miss Balfour has written an extremely 
striking novel, not a book for the young person perhaps, but 
one which the adult may read with both pleasure and profit. 
Not that the writer sets herself deliberately to be didactic, or 
to point a moral. On the contrary. She has merely set her- 
self to write a story wittily and well, and left the events and 
characters in it to speak for themselves. The book is full of 
shrewd observation and insight, and its atmosphere, consider 
ing the strangeness of the incidents it contains and the 
originality of its treatment, is curiously convincing. One '5 
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never for a moment tempted to pause and doubt whether the 
characters would act as they are supposed to act. On the 
contrary, one is carried along smoothly with the conviction 
that they are alive and will do as their nature prompts them to 
do. In fact, Miss Balfour makes her figures move so skilfully 
that one does not see the strings by which they are held, and 
imagines that they act independently of the showman who 
introduces them. And that is surely the highest art of the 
novelist. The characters are all carefully drawn and display a 
power of delineation rarely to be found in the character-drawing 
of modern novelists. The types are well chosen and all are 
interesting. If WAzte Sand is the author's first book—and it 
would appear to be so from the title-page—Miss Balfour should 
do good work in the future. The style is never slipshod and is 
often almost brilliant. 

3. How many hundred times has one met within the last six 
months the weary plot of the heroine who, perfectly without 
reason, runs away from home, settles herself emancipatedly in 
an out-of-the-way village, and only becomes a sane and normal 
human being in the last chapter! Anybody who does not 
know this trite story by heart may possibly enjoy reading D/s- 
honoured. Miss Gift has indeed padded out her theme with 
irrelevant conversations of enormous length and a mass of 
superfluous detail, but as any habitual reader of current fiction 
must long ago and in self-defence have learnt the art of skip- 
ping, this long-windedness does not so much matter. Olive 
Benison runs away from her friends on making the discovery 
that her stepfather and her mother are persons of disreputable 
character. That there was any reason why she should not 
have gone away openly and lived exactly where she liked, we 
really cannot imagine, since she was twenty-one years of age 
and of independent fortune. Such a course of action would, 
however, have left Miss Gift entirely plotless. Her heroine, 
therefore, goes to a village (where of course everybody falls in 
love with her), becomes a shop-girl, falls in love with a geolo- 
gising young man who saves her life, learns that he has a 
deeply injured papa in the North of England, goes to live with 
the papa, and marries the geologist. Miss Gift has a certain 
facility of style, and her morals are irreproachable. Judging 
from Dishonouwred, that is almost all we can say in her 
favour. 

4. ‘The Years that the Locust hath Eaten’ were not un- 
naturally those of the wedded life of Priscilla Momerie, who 
quarrels with her father the rector, writes an improper novel, 
and marries the grocer’s boy before she is twenty-one.  Pris- 
cilla and her husband (who has had a university education 
with the usual fatal results of misplaced learning) go to live 
in amodel lodging in the Euston Road and there begin life on 
self-conceit, hope, and a very little love, which latter scarce 
survives sixmonths. In the building there are certain persons 
living that life of artistic and literary Bohemia which exists in 
the pages of feminine fiction only. There is an artist, of course, 
who wears an old jacket, wins the love of infants, and paints 
Priscilla’s portrait fifteen times after having seen her once and 
without a single sitting. ‘Connu, that artist of the lady’s 
novel. This one carries kittens in his pocket and has 
Bohemian ‘at homes,’ where every one tries strenuously to be 
unconventional and advanced. And Priscilla dies. The book 
is a distinct advance on Miss Holdsworth’s previous novel, 
Joanna Traill. It is cleaner, saner, and better written, But 
we cannot honestly recommend it to the perusal of any man 
with a sense of humour or indeed to any cooler judge of fiction 
than an ultra-sentimental old maid. We recollect that in her 
former work Miss Holdsworth made us travel much in what 
she affectionately termed a ‘’bus.’ In the present volume the 
characters make use of the same ‘vehicle—in fact Priscilla 
ineets her end by falling from the top of a green one plying in 
the Marylebone Road. Miss Holdsworth’s English is excel- 
lent, if extraordinary ; but interest in the book is lost by the 
reflection that much of the piled-up agony which fills it could 
have been avoided by the exercise of a little common sense, 
of which a person as intellectual as Priscilla could scarcely 
have been devoid. The gravest fault in Zhe Years that the 
Locust hath Eaten is, however, a certain straining after coarse- 
hess and impropriety, which we think Miss Holdsworth mistakes 
for strength. 

5. Mr. Dowling’s villain is very despicable, but it seems an 
unnecessary cruelty to handicap him with such a name as 
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‘Jeaters.. Nor do we think that Furham and Verdon are 
happy synonyms for Woolwich and Greenwich. This kind of 
burlesque nomenclature is very poor fun, though it still 
seems to stand for humour in certain quarters. The odious 
Jeaters is endowed with a barber’s-block beauty; he has a 
moist lip aad gleaming teeth ; he is great at flourishing the 
hat, and the conviction that his merely adoring but sickly wife 
is an impediment to his taking that high position in the world 
which is his due is at the root of the resulting tragedy. Having 
found in the watchmaker’s daughter (the social stratum de- 
scribed is that of the lower middle-class) the style of beauty he 
admires, he endeavours to dispose of his wife in the Thames 
by an arrangement of an open trap-door and a luggage shoot. 
‘ Pollie,’ however (why not English Polly ?), is resuscitated and 
lies low in the Isle of Dogs until the psychological moment 
arrives when she frightens her husband in his turn out of his 
wits and into the river. This naturally puts a stop to his 
nearly successful machinations with Edith, which would at any 
rate have been checkmated by the return of the man to 
whom she has previously pledged herself, but who is supposed 
to have been lost at sea. Mr. Dowling shows in his account of 
honest John Crane’s adventures that he has not lost a good 
gift of description ; and we prefer this portion of Below Bridge 
to the rather prolix analysis of Edith’s searchings of heart and 
the schemes of her ineffable persecutor. 

6. For Plain Women Only is a kind of combination of 
Sartor Resartus and a vivacious fashion article in a ladies’ 
newspaper. None the less ‘ George Fleming’s’ little book has 
plenty of brightness, gaiety and originality. Her epigrams are 
often happy and there always seems to be method in the mad- 
ness of Aunt Lavinia’s theories, while her practical advice on 
the best ways of bettering a luckless appearance will quite 
possibly be proved correct by those whom it may concern. 
The exceedingly apt and unfortunate title of the book prevents 
one from offering it as a gift (however much one may desire to 
do so) to the feminine members of one’s family or acquaintance, 
but that Mr. Lane will receive many (written) orders for it from 
ladies appears highly probable. Aunt Lavinia and Captain 
Frere are drawn with much cleverness, the Captain being 
particularly lifelike. 

7. The Shetk’s White Slave is a book which should appeal 
powerfully to the heart of any boy. It is full of the most 
adventurous adventure, hairbreadth escapes, spears ‘red and 
dripping with blood,’ skeletons ‘grinning bare on the sands,’ 
deserts, a sacred temple, hidden treasures, weird inscriptions, 
a lion’s den, poison, daggers, tortures, massacres and similar 
delights. The action of the story moves with spirit and 
rapidity. Ifthe style leaves something to be desired, that is 
because there is no time to attend to it in the general rush and 
excitement. Theheroisa young Englishman named Tom who 
is slangy and cheerful in the very worst (or best) perils, and 
is not delivered from them till the last chapter. The scene is 
laid in Arabia and there is not a woman—not even a black one 
—in the book. After the recent literary surfeit of ladies, this is 
distinctly refreshing. We suppose we can hardly pay Mr. 
Raife’s story a higher compliment than to say that it occasion- 
ally reminds us of Mr. Rider Haggard. It is pre-eminently 
suited fora present to—say—a nephew, and he would bea very 
misconstructed boy who did not appreciate the tale and wish the 
teller (as we do) to go on and prosper. 


‘NOT HERE, O APOLLO!’ 


The Worship of the Romans, Viewed in Relation to the Roman 
Temperament. By FRANK GRANGER, D.Lit. London: 
Methuen. 


Despite the reasons which have gone to associate the Greeks 
and the Romans in the world’s remembrance, even to the point 
of bringing them under a common designation and coupling 
them’as the subjects of one continuous study, the fact remains 
that these were as unkindred yoke-fellows as any two races in 
Europe are to-day. They were sundered by a whole world of 
divergence in intellectual character, religious emotion, and 
political experience and circumstance. The causes which were 
responsible for the fusion, or confusion, during centuries of the 
two types are obvious enough, but none the less extrinsic for 
that ; chief among them being the artificial literary tradition 
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of which the greater Roman writers were themselves at once 
the creators and the creatures. Howbeit, a good part of the 
classical scholarship of recent times has been mainly exercised 
in restoring the ancient landmarks, in distinguishing and out- 
lining clearly the personality, so to say, of either race, and in 
assigning to each its own share in that stock of legend, custom, 
myth and manner of thinking which had come to be loosely 
accepted as more or less common to both. We are all ap‘ to 
smile at the declamatory conceptions of ancient virtue which 
were much in vogue during the eighteenth century, and of 
which the source was perhaps to be sought no further back than 
in the theatre of Corneille and Racine. But even these stock 
abstractions were less untrue to the historic facts of feeling and 
belief than was that transference, more or less em 4/oc, of the 
pantheon of Greece to I talian soil which has become a kind of 
postulate of the decently furnished modern mind. One may 
even, in some quarters, fizht one’s way through the schools and, 
after eating the fire of twenty examinations, carry this popular 
error intact and unimpugned out into the literary and journal- 
istic world to which by old prescription it belongs. 

But the critic who is intent on disengaging the native Roman 
ritual or belief, and so getting at the average Roman outlook 
upon the world, begins by setting aside all those divine per- 
sonages, mysteries and functions which were conveyed from 
Greece in historical times by the restless who innovated in 
religion and the exotic who imitated in letters. Thus the 
pantheon must be sent back as an institution alien to the soil : 
‘Not here, O Apollo!’ For the deities of the pantheon are 
the outcome of qualities, both of gift and defect, in which the 
Roman mind had no great skill, and with which it had not 
much patience. To have plastic imagination, to worship 
beauty, to delight in the play of thought upon an ideal con- 
ception, to train oneself to serene ethical detachment or to 
follow the lead of mysterious spiritual emotions—these enable 
no man te do a day’s work in the world’s ordinary way. 
Whereas your honest Roman had always some definite worldly 
business on hand for doing or undoing something or some- 
body. That, at all events, was the normal attitude of the 
State ; and the individual Roman seems never to have thought 
outside of or apart from the immediate interests of social or 
political life. The entire available mind-energy being thus 
turned upon practice, the State moved towards its goal of 
conquest with the strength of dogmatic self-possession ; but 
the spiritual ideas of the community remained few and almost 
anachronistic. How few and primitive, Mr. Granger succeeds 
in making clear. He shows that Roman religion never tra- 
velled far beyond the early and savage form of fetishism; that 
the animistic stage which succeeds this was never greatly deve- 
loped in its kind, so as to yield complex or elevating spiritual 
personifications ; and that the way back to fetishism was never 
quite closed. The belief in the magic properties of certain 
things and places, which is the essence of fetishism, continued 
to be the central thought in the most elaborate later ritual (in 
so far as it was indigenous), the will of the gods concerned and 
the ethical condition of the celebrant having little to do with 
the case. Though there was acommon belief in such spirit- 
folk as fauns and silvani, those names were little more than 
abstractions, about as void of content or personal character as 
the formulz or lucky-words of the /digitamenta ; which per- 
sonified in a facile way almost every operation of life by 
connecting with it the name of a tutelary deity, who 
only existed as an impressive or auspicious manner of 
speaking. If a woman was about to wash a child's face, 
she might easily, for all we can see, have invoked the pre- 
siding spirit of that parlous adventure. But this does 
not bring us far on the way in the evolution of religious senti- 
ment. The meagre degree of anthropomorpliism is associated 
with an absence of anything ennobling—an absence almost of 
good intention—in the relations of deity and worshipper, even 
when that deity was Jupiter Optimus. Ritual was used as a 
spell to restrain rather than as an incantation to arouse the 
spiritual powers, which are not so much ‘higher’ than man, 
as different and opposed. Generally, if not always, the 
action of the gods is baleful, their interference in human affairs 
is mischievous and vindictive, and sacred rites are of primary 
value in keeping them quiet. A man guards against breaking 
a taboo as he would guard against giving a watchful enemy a 
chance. Thus Cave deum is the latent exhortation to all reli- 
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gious observance, and to preserve the peace of the gods is, a; 
who should say, to let sleeping ‘dogs lie. Even the Roman 
conception of holiness has immediate reference to the great 
a’'m of keeping the activity of the gods in abeyance. It meant 
freedom from religious blameworthiness, from the sin of sacri. 
lege. But sacrilege, whether wittingly or unwittingly com. 
mitted, was blameworthy, not because the offence was innately 
heinous, but because it exposed the whole community to the 
action of the divine anger. It was the most dangerous form of 
bad citizenship : treason could go no further. How powerful 
this social sanction could be becomes obvious when we recollect 
that, to quote Mr. Granger’s admirable wording of a distinction 
which cannot be enough emphasised to-day, ‘Instead of treat- 
ing the ancient community as made up of individuals, we ought 
to proceed as if the community came first and then sundered 
itself into the life of tne separate citizens.’ Holiness, then, 
is primarily a negative physical condition favourable to the 
public safety, having reference to the communal good in the 
most materialist sense rather than to the individual life or cha- 
racter. It is aceremonial utilitarianism approved by the Board 
of Trade: we seem to hear the slogan of the Benthamite ! 
And while it cannot be doubted that the later Romans im- 
ported into the native religion some of the more elevated 
e notions which were learned in the school of foreign worships, 
it would be easy to exaggerate the degree of advance made, at 
any rate by the popular intelligence. As to the indications of 
literature, they are fallacious here as always. The literature of 
a country is seldom written by the people or understanded of 
them, and least of a!l was this the case at Rome. The remark 
might be hazarded with more truth than paradox that the most 
illustrious Latin writers have done most to obscure the native 
thought of their race. Perhaps not a great deal has been lost 
thereby, but that is a reflection with which scholarship has 
nothing todo. Nevertheless, when we have noted this general 
aspect of Roman religion—so morne and legal, so strikingly to 
seek in the qualities that educate and inspire—some things 
claim to be said on the other side. Especially this : that many 
religious elements, wanting in the attitude of the Roman to his 
gods, had their place and effect in his relation to his ancestors. 
Worship of these was at once a school of piety and of patriotism, 
making for a dignified typ> of character and a conservative 
policy : the mos majorum being regarded, and very rightly, as 
the nearest thing on earth to a divine order in human affairs. 

We have spoken at some length upon a single point 
dealt with in the book, though a salient and a central one. 
But the whole book can be recommended as _ thoughtful, 
instructive, sufficiently learned, and for the most part very well 
written, In the latter particular the author is not uniformly 
faultless. He irritates and fatigues in some early chapters by 
delivering his meaning in a series of cheap and chippy 
chopped-up little sentences which make you feel like eating 
peas with a two-pronged fork. If we are correct in surmising 
that this somewhat Chinese manner was originally a concession 
to the slow penmanship of a note taking college auditory— 
which indeed pecks up its information as pigeons peas— 
Mr. Granger is to be censured for contempt of a higher court. 
Also he ought to have made his index fuller while he was at 
it, and to have been a deal less summary in his way of citing 
authorities. 


G. A. S. TRONOMY 
The Thorough Good Cook. By G.A.SALA. London: Cassell. 


It would be difficult to imagine a man more fitted to write on 
cookery than the late George Augustus Sala. A gourmet of 
the first water, and not ashamed of his culinary tastes, but, on 
the contrary, distinctly proud of them, he had studied the 
question @ fond, in many countries, and in all sorts of circum- 
stances. He is, moreover, a standing proof of the fact (o‘ten 
pooh-poohed by serious folk) that it takes a decidedly clever 
and educated man to be a gourme?/, and the present book !s 
fully as amusing and interesting to the outsider as it is to the 
professional housekeeper! One cannot say cook, for few are 
the cordons bleux, in British kitchens at least, who could appre 
ciate the mixture of fun and serious teaching it offers. But it 
certainly deserves attention from such mistresses as wish to 
excel in their profession. 
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The cuisine advocated by Mr. Sala is cosmopolitan, his 
recipes hailing from every quarier of the globe, separate chapters, 
indeed, being devoted to Greek, Russian, American and 
Scottish dishes. The recipes are introduced by remarks of a 
conversational character, aud in almost every page the genial 
author combats the prevalent error that foreign cookery is 
nasty or extravagant, an opinion which serves in this country 
as an excuse for taking no further trouble over one’s inenu. A 
careful study of this volume should convince any person, with 
a mind open to conviction, that foreign cookery is very far 
indeed from deserving this blame, too often thoughtlessly 
bestowed upon it by the very people who delight, at the time, 
in third class Parisian cookery. The list of dishes is really 
excellent, especially when one remembers the stodgy monotony 
of the average British menu. We have all talked of culinary 
matters for years, and the encouragement of cookery schools 
and classes has become a favourite fad, among feminine 
philanthropists especially, for a considerable time past. Un. 
fortunately the zeal cannot have been tempered with dis- 
cretion, or we should have had surely more visib!e results from 
so much enthusiasm. That Mr. Sala’s book is an exhaustive 
one, he would have been the first to deny, but it opens up so 
many points, so genially and interestingly, that it is sure to 
raise a desire for more exact information in the reader’s mind, 
and also to awake a profound dissatisfaction with the ordinary 
jog-trot cuisine. And this may do much to forward the growth 
of real culinary art. 

Mr. Sala’s experience has been gathered in almost every part 
ofthe world. American cookery is discussed 77 exfenso, and a 
variety of quaintly named dishes are described, while the salads 
of Germany receive due attention, and the Puchero of Spuin 
and Mexico (with its fréjoles and chile colorado), the Russian 
soups and the Eastern substitute for Devonshire junket yclept 
yaourt, etc., are all remembered. In short, Mr. Sala writes as 
what he was (alas! that the tense must be the past one!) a 
most excellent gourmet. If one dared be hypercritical with 
such a writer, one would fain hint that occasionally Mr. Sala 
treats his subject too much ¢# amateur, and ignores the fact 
that in cookery there are certain fixed rules and definitions that 
may not be overlooked with impunity. We say this especially 
with regard to the sauces, which are, some of them, of a nature 
to give an enthusiastic culinary artist pause and rather lead 
him to doubt the author’s real knowledge of his subject: whilst 
we certainly did mo¢ expect to find Mr. Sala advocating the use 
of browning and extraneous colouring in his sauces, or admit- 
ting the possibility even of any addition to the natural gravy of 
the ‘roast beef of Old England!’ But possibly the author 
considered that the ‘rudiments of culinary learning,’ which he 
supposed his reader to possess, would cover such matters 
This leads us to one word of warning that must be given with 
regard to Zhe Thorough Good Cook. It is mot a book to be 
placed unreservedly in your cook's hands, or there will certainly 
92 an increase in the household bills very shortly, for Mr. Sala 
ives, in very few cases, the requisite quantities for his dishes 
and has occasionally a lordly way of dealing with such things 
as truftles, cream, eggs, etc., that would certainly mislead that 
‘unctionary. But it would be a national benefit were every mis- 
tress and cook in Great Britain to study attentively the prefaces 
indited @ /eur intention by Mr. G. A. Sala. After making all 
deductions, the present volume is an agreeable proof of the 
advance of culinary interest in our midst, and the master of the 
house will be well repaid who brings home Zhe Znorcugh Good 
Cook, for the use and delectation of his better half: for, granted 
alittle knowledge on her part, and some good will on the part 
of the cook, a good deal of information may be derived from it, 
and much may be done to relieve the deadly dulness and 
monotony of the average British menu. 


GLUCK AND THE OPERA 


Gluck and the Opera. By ERNESt NEWMAN. London: 
Dobell. 


Among the imporiant musicians none have been more 
i at any rate in England, than Giuck and his devotee 
“1102. Only one work of each author is at all widely known 
-™ and Berlioz is perhaps more appreciated as an invigorating 
*ssayist than as a musician. With regard to Gluck, most of 
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us (as befits a nation of Handel-worshippers) know little excep‘ 
that our idol is said to have'compared his own cook’s knowledge 
of counterpoint to Gluck’s, to the advantage of the cook ; some 
of us have also a vaguely inaccurate notion that he attempted 
in the eighteenth century what Wagner accomplished in this 
one ; while, as to the music that he wrote, one of his five operas 
has been revived for a star singer, and is used as ballast to fill 
an evening’s programme with one of the flagrancies of modern 
Italy ; and it must be allowed that the popular verdict in 
comparing Orfeo with Cavalleria, the pure Doric with the base 
Corinthian, does far more discredit to our artistic judgment 
than the comparison attributed to Handel does to his. 

Gluck’s life is a particularly interesting one because there is 
a great deal besides his music for a biographer to deal with. 
He wasa militant reformer (in the eyes of his contemporaries 
a revolutionary), his influence was an especially stimulating 
one, and he should find favour with -the present generation 
inasmuch as he devoted his best years to the solution of a 
problem. Like all pioneers he enabled others to go much 
further than he went himself, and so the account given by Mr. 
Newman of eightcenth-century ideas and of Gluck’s battle with 
them seems to us of far more use than the elaborate dissection 
of operas which occupies two-thirds of the book. For Gluck is 
a somewhat isolated figure in musical history. Some musicians, 
Mendelssohn for example, produce a certain amount that is 
beautiful, but find out nothing new ; others, like the Handel of 
the oratorios, do much that is both new and permanent, but 
lead otf the high road. His works, says Mr. Balfour, ‘form a 
monument solitary and colossal raised at the end of some blind 
avenue from which the true path of advance has already 
branched ’—at the end of which avenue most English com- 
posers were for years doggedly marking time. Others again, 
such as Mozart or Leethoven, Weber and Wagner, move 
unerringly forward, each of them leaving his art advanced by 
many stages beyond the point at which he found her ; et quasi 
cursoras ‘musarum’ lampaditradunt. But the simile has to 
be altered for Gluck ; he stood at a parting of the ways, and it 
was his work to wrench art out of the wrong path into the right 
one. He perhaps has not produced masterpieces that rank 
with the greatest, but we can say of his work what Mr. Balfour 
denies of Handel's, that it was ‘the vestibule through which 
art has passed to the discovery and exploration of new regions 
of beauty.’ He was born in that rigid age which held for the 
three cardinal points of its artistic creed the three heresies that 
art should mimic nature, that the principles of music are the 
same as those of painting, and that music being the least 
successful in mimicry is therefore inferior to painting and 
poetry. Dryden’s line, ‘For art may err but Nature cannot 
miss,’ expresses the motto of those arbiters of taste who cared 
only to see reproductions of their own stilted life in plays and 
operas which were, like a double rainbow, a reflection of a 
reflection; who lived in an artistic world of cheap photography 
and objected to duets in an opera as being ‘ contrary to nature 
because nothing is less natural than that two people should 
speak at the sine time.’ Opera itself was as ossified as its 
patrons were ; the genuine ofera bufft which had some human 
interest, and bore to the Court opera the same relation which 
the old Fabul.e Atellane bore to the Greco-Roman plays, was 
despised ; and the only people of any importance were the 
singer and the ballet-master : 

Migravit ab aure volupias 


Onis ad incertos oculos et gaudla \aha, 


Of all this Gluck made an Augean cleansing ; about which Mr. 
Newman has a good deal that is interesting to say, especially 
with regard to the famous preface to A/ces‘e. We wish he had 
insisted even more than he has upun the lyric power of Gluck, 
upon the astonishing way in which here and there he strikes 
the personal note which came everywhere into art after the 
French Revolution. ‘Ic is the romantic spirit crying in the 
womb of time, as yet unborn,’ says Mr. Newman; and it is to 
Gluck’s glory that he was among the first to seize upon 
the fair new forms 
[hat tloat about the threshold of an age, 


Like truths of science waiting to be caught, 
The second part of this very careful book will interest any 
student of the last century in general, and though it is rather 
dully written in a kind of German-English, it is a ,valuable 
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account of a very interesting man, who tried honestly to define 
the terms of the union between the ‘ sphere-bound harmonious 
sisters Voice and Verse,’ and (which is far more important) 
wrote music of permanent beauty. 


A TOO OFTEN TOLD TALE 


The Log of the Tantallon Castle. By HENRY W. Lucy. 
London: Low. 


With all the enthusiasm of a Boswell but without anything 
like that great little man’s material to work upon, Mr. Lucy 
writes what he calls the Log of the Tantallon Castle. The 
Tantallon Castle, it may be familiar to those who remem- 
ber the passing events of a few months ago, carried Sir 
Donald Currie and a mixed company to witness the opening of 
the Kiel Canal. Mr. Lucy was on board, and so was Mr. 
Gladstone. That is the secret of Zhe Log of the /antallon 
Castle. Not having had the pleasure of reading any other log 
save Tom Cringle’s, we were rather disappointed with Mr, 
Lucy’s. No doubt every one on board the Zun/allon Castle 
enjoyed himself or herself very much, but as we did not 
happen to be on board we can’t for the life of us see by Mr. 
Lucy’s account that anything very interesting occurred to 
warrant a book being made of it. They agreed to call their 
host the Lord High Admiral, and as there were some journalists 
on board a morning paper was printed and published every 
morning. They fared sumptuously on board, and when they 
left the ship they fared sumptuously on land. The menw of 
the dinner given them by the Hamburghers is written down in 
the Log, and it looks a very nice #enu though we prefer person- 
ally to have our menus written in French. A7/are Schildbro- 
tensuppe is very good, but what a word! However, it was a 
most successful banquet, and the Burgomaster made an 
excellent speech in English in which he quoted Goethe and 
Homer in the vernacular. Mr. Gladstone was not present, but 
he sent a post-card—or was it a letter —to explain his absence. 
Then the Hamburghers came on board the Zamta//on Castle 
where a banquet was given them at which Mr. Gladstone was 
present. He made a speech which was enthusiastically 
applauded, and the banquet was a great success. The menu 
is not entered in the Log, so we have no idea whether there was 
Klare Schildkritensuppe or not. After this the Zan/a//on Cas/le 
went to Copenhagen and the King and Queen of Denmark came 
on board to a banquet in their honour. Mr. Gladstone made 
two speeches on this occasion, concerning which our latter-day 
Boswell writes in the following terms: ‘Both these speeches, 
each rivalling the other in happiness of thought and felicity of 
phrase, were delivered in a sonorous voice that reached every 
part of the spacious and crowded saloon. Then the Danes 
who were not invited to this banquet were allowed to come on 
board, which they did, a>out athousand strong. Mr. Gladstone 
very kindly sat in the library and read a book, and they stared 
at him, while he pretended not to know. And altogether the 
treat to the Danes who were not invited to the banquet 
was a great success. Thence to Kiel, where the Mirror 
lay, with Lord Pecl, Lord Wolseley, Lord Charles Beresford, 
and others on board. The Zuntal/lon Cast/e and the Mirror 
exchanged visits, and Mr. Gladstone talked to Lord Peel 
about Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Gladstone was very much 
interested in the proposed statue to Cromwell, but was not 
quite sure that he would have voted for it on account of the 
way that Oliver massacred the Irish, for whom Mr. Gladstone 
has a profound respect mingled with affection. From Kiel the 
Tantallon Castile proceeded to Gothenburg to inspect the 
‘System. They landed, and were well received by the inhabi- 
tants, who gave them strawberries and cream and finished them 
off with beef steaks. After the Gothenburg system had been 
inspected the Zamfu//on Casi/e with ali her passengers on board 
—not one of them missing—turned her head for home. The 
passage was cheered with the announcement of the defeat of 
the Rosebery Government, and there was much talk on board 
as to what Lord Rosebery would do. Their doubts have long 
since been set at rest, and some of them have had other doubts 
set at rest also. Taking one consideration with another the 
Tantallon Castle had a very good cruise, and everybody on 
board wished that it could have been longer, except, perhaps, 
the journalists who brought out the morning paper. Could it 
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be that the morning paper was the ‘ Log’? If so, it was a great 
pity not to let it go the way of all other morning papers. If 
not, seeing there was a morning paper, what the deuce was the 
use of Mr. Lucy writing up a ‘Log?’ He did all that was 
necessary at the time when he told Toby what to write in his 
diary. But, then, we must never forget that Mr. Gladstone 
was on board the 7antallon Castle, and Mr. Lucy admires Mr, 
Gladstone so much. Besides, the Log would makea pretty 
present for the Lord High Admiral. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IS PUBLIC WEALTH 


Public Health in European Capitals. By T. MORISON Le GE, 
M.D. London: Sonnenschein, 


Dr. Morison Legge has done wisely in republishing and 
arranging in one volume material contributed by him to the 
Medical Magazine, Public Health, and the Lancet. All the 
facts recorded have been observed by the author personally on 
the spot, and he has succeeded in putting into small space much 
well arrayed practical information. Berlin and Paris are 
placed side by side, and in some respects forni a contrast. In 
neither capital does he tind the health service so independent, 
nor its laws so complete, as in Great Britain. Berlin is un. 
equalled as a study in municipal government, as the Town 
Council makes itself responsible for all the work connected with 
a pure water supply, a thorough system of drainage, and the 
purification of the Spree. Not only so, but it provides finely 
situated and scientilically perfect municipal hospitals ; the 
most recent, with €o0o beds, cost £150,000, a most moderate 
price per bed. In twenty-one years the Corporation spent on 
buildings connected with public health nearly 49,500,000, or 
about £450,000 a year. The results. have justified the ex- 
penditure, as the death-rate has been reduced from 29°32 per 
1000 in 1876 to 20°89 in 1892. Even more remarkable is the 
effect produced on disease. Typhoid fever, the great test of 
sanitary improvement, has been co far reduced that the mor- 
tality, which in ten years (1871- SO) was 23’0 per 1ooo of the 
total deaths, was reduced to 7°13 per 1000 in next ten years, 
and the last five passed to 57. The fall in the different dis. 
tricts coincided with the progress of the drainage works in each 
district. 

In Paris the charge of all hospitals and attendance on the 
poor is in the hands of what is called the Assistance Publique, 
a board on which the Municipal Council is represented. Many 
of the hospitals are antiquated and insalubrious, but the more 
recently erected ones are enormous in size and _ structurally 
perfect. There are most remarkab!e variations in the cost 
per bed. In Paris also the death-rate has fallen, but as it 
was not so high as in Berlin the progress has not been so 
great. The ‘chapters on the water-supply of Berlin and Paris 
are most interesting. In each town the sources used to be 
polluted and frightfully dangerous, In both a magnificent 
effort has been made to obtain a pure supply with great suc+ 
cess, though in Paris the double supply of river water for 
washing and of spring water for drinking was a constant 
source of risk. One accidental use of river water for five days 
caused 1570 cases of typhoid fever, with 220 deaths, and cost 
the city 1,000,000 francs. The question of isolation and dis- 
infection in both capitals is also full of interest, and affords 
object lessons of great value. So far, we in Britain may be 
ahead of Paris and Berlin, but we are at least twenty ycars 
behind them in regulation and inspection of the meat. The 
roast beef of old England may be very fine in theory, but 
in actual practice the consumer has not much guarantee that 
it may not be cut from a tuberculous or otherwise diseased 
animal. And if we are behind Continental capitals in the meat 
supply, we are siill further in the dark ages of hygienic 
condition as regards the milk supply in large towns. From 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Berlin we may learn lessons of 
extreme value which might, if acied on, diminish the outbreaks 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria and typhoid fever, which still are the 
opprobrium of our boasted science and the scourge of many of 
our towns. Progress is being made on every side, however, 
and public men are gradually learning that it is true economy 
to provide for every town and district competent medical officers 
of health who do not practise, and who yive their whole time 
to combat disease at its source. To close in time a tainted 
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well may prevent an epidemic of typhoid ; to cleanse an infected 
dairy may save a hundred children from diphtheria. 

This little book is one which an intelligent layman can 
understand, and contains information that every county 
councillor and every town councillor should have at his fingers’ 
ends. 


OLD AND NEW 


The publication of a new magazine entitled Architecture 
Lon ion: Office of Auc/ders’ Journal) isin many respects a note- 
worthy event. The editors seem to regard architecture as an 
art. Here the new magazine will find itself in striking contrast 
with most of the trade journals. We may hope it will not find 
itself antagonistic to the majority of modern practitioners. 
Complaints have more than once appeared in our columns that 
architecture as not only an art but the greatest of all arts is 
almost dead amongst us. We cannot ‘describe the Imperial 
Institute as an artistic production. Eaton Hall, one of the most 
costly and magnificent of private houses, is also one of the 
ugliest. The reason for this apparent anomily is at once seen 
if we visit such circles as the architectural school at the Royal 
Academy or the Institute of Architects. Luilding construction 
isnot art. Ornament is only art in a peculiar sens3, and in 
most cases is so used only as to conceal deformity. Our new 
contem orary will have done good work if it succeeds in calling 
attention to these elementary principles. Weare sorry to see 
it sneer (p 64) at ‘the solena-mouthed ama‘teur—a danzerous 
bioed’—for the amateur has given us the bast build ays we 
hive, Were Sir Reginald Bray or Bishop Alcock or Bish e) 
Poore or Inigo Jones or Sir Christopher Wren or Lord Bar- 
lington ‘architects’ in the modern sease of the word? Th 
were, one and all, ‘solemi-mouthed amateurs, yet their 
buildings surpass all, that was done by their contem)oraries 
or successors among qualified architects down to th2 preseat 
day. So much for faalt-finding. It is more pleasing to 
turn to the earlier pages. We may briefly indicate the 
contents. First, and worthily first, is a notice of the work 
of a true artist, Mr. Norman Shaw, of whom there is 
an excellent portrait. Two houses of his design in Queen's 
Gate should be noticel. One, the most ornamental, is 
devoid of applied ornament. Tne other has much exterior 
panelling, carving and other embellishment and, being used on 
abailding good and well-proportioned in itself, they are not 
‘matter in the wrong place,’ but do, in reality, add tothe charm 
ofthe building. There are many other beautiful and, for the 
most part, little known views and a most sympathetic and 
aporeciative article on Mr. Shaw’s hfe and work. Some 
excellent notes, very lavishly illustrated, follow on ‘ West- 
minster Abbey,’ and next an able account of Street: but many 
readers will hurry on to Mr. Gotch’s piper on the architecture 
of the ‘Renaissance in England.” Some notes on ‘ Greek’ 
Thompson and a view of one of his designs nearly conclude an 
excellent number, full of good things. 

When an author sends his work into the world under a mixed 
title, when he professes to treat of sickness in relation to sin 
otherwise than as amere illustration, when he lays down at the 
beginning of his work that the moral health of each individual 
has to be judged of in relation to his standard of right and 
wrong, and in his concluding chapter that sinners are to be 
treated individually and not collectively, the reviewer is justitied 
in expecting to find that he is called upon to deal with a writer 
who tries to save himself from commonplace by a resort to 
general heterodoxy. Mr. Giles, however, in Aforal Pathology 
London : Sonnenschein), is as commonplace and as orthodox as 
anybody possibly could be. His message to the world is that 
man ought to be good and not to be bad, and in treating of sin 
and its preventive in terms of medicine, he merely adds a slight 
confusion to a few mixed remarks with which nobody can 
possibly disagree. When he tells us that ‘moral disease’ is a 
‘disrezard of conscience’ and that on the whole prevailing 
ideas as to morality are probably sound, he doses not really 
afford much insight into the distinction between right and 
Wrong, nor does he give us much help towards producing con- 
ditions favourable to morality merely by describing them under 
the term ‘ moral hygiene.’ We all know that bad temper, 
sensuality, indulgence in emotion, indolence and so forth are 
likely to have bad results, and the force of such a profound 
truth is not increased by talking of ‘moral diatheses.’ Yet 
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such descriptions as these are the only characteristic of this 
book. He tells us that ambition is like a snow 2all in a snowy 
field that it grows and gathers momentum in proportion as it 
is fed (a pig in an acorny field would be a more apt illustration), 
that the best way to cure indolence is to supply a motive for 
activity, that you can cure dishonesty by implanting in th: 
mind the necessity of honesty in thought and motive. ‘Sym- 
pathy constitutes the only warrant of authority for going to a 
moral invalid in order to cure him. On any other pretext it is 
an act of gross impertinence.’ These are a few samples of Mr. 
Giles’s message and the kind of language in which it is couched. 
The consequence is that, writing in his forcible language, a per- 
usal of his work by a reviewer of arrested moral development, 
whose diatheses were the irritable and the indolent, might well 
lead to madness and degeneration into the parasite ; the best 
prescriptions for such a morally diseased person would be 
‘to supply him with a motive for changing his conduct,’ as by 
withdrawing the book from a chance of circulation, or by supply- 
ing him with a motive for reading it, in which case the duty of 
the moral physician seems to be thrown on the editor. 

Journal of a Spy in Paris in 1794 (London: Murray) forms 
a taking title. The book itself is by no means according to 
this beginning. The spy, whose name is unknown, for that of 
‘Raoul Hesdin’ ‘is apparently a mere blind, was a wood- 
engraver and was employed by the Committee of Public Safety 
during the Reign of Terror. His insignificance kept him from 
harm, and he must have witnessed many of the terrible scenes 
then of daily occurrence. He worked ina room inthe Tuileries, 
and was brought into contact with Fouché and possibly Danton. 
What ‘spying’ he may have done was for William Pitt. It 
canno: be said that the narrative here printed gives any 
adequite idea of what was happening. There are constant 
references to the starvation and fear of starvation of the Parisians 
and, no doubt, as the editor observes, this fear had much to do 
with the atrocities. There are a few, very few, topographical 
references which may be useful to future historians, and the 
mere fact of the preservation of such a document is in itself 
interesting. The preface is good and a very full table of con- 
teats makes the little volume easily accessible to an inquiring 
reader. 

South Africa: a Study in Colonial Administration and De- 
velopment (London: Methuen), by W. Basil Worsfold, is partly 
history and partly gazetteer, but it is none the worse for that. 
Oa the contrary, the writer has contrived to pack within some 
two hundred and sixty pages an astonishing amount of well- 
digested information. The chapters on the mineral wealth of 
South Africa are very much to the point just now, though Mr. 
Worsfold does not pretend to be a guide to the perplexed 
investor, His political views are rather trenchant, notably 
when he terms the story of the abandonment and betrayal of 
Sir Bartle .Frere ‘the most painful record in the annals of 
colonial administration. The High Commissioner was right 
no doubt in the main, but he was also exceedingly headstrong, 
Again Mr. Worsfold rushes rather precipitately at conclusions 
when he decides that the European will have to take the 
native into partnership. He seems to overestimate the value 
of book learning where the Kaffir is concerned, but we quite 
agree that much is to be hoped from the Glen Grey Act and 
its substitution of individual for tribal ownership. Altogether 
Mr. Worsfold has compiled a very useful sketch, though we 
fear that it has too many competitors already in the market to 
secure a very wide public. 

Mr. John P. Coldstream is a conscientious and diligent man; 
When he was in Innsbrick last winter, it struck him that he 
knew nothing about the government of the country he was 
living in, and that there was no handbook on the subject; so 
he applied to a doctor of philosophy and another of laws and 
having studied under them wrote, and now publishes, Zhe Zvsfi- 
tutions of Austria (Westminster: Constable). He tells us a 
jittle of a great many things in such a way as to make us hope 
that it is at least true. The history of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, its geography, its political constitution, the laws in force 
there as to betrothal, marriage and divorce, succession, educa- 
tion, and relief of the poor, are all briefly noticed, along with 
many other equally interesting subjects. ‘Oberste Gerichtshof,’ 
‘Reichsgericht’and ‘ Verwaltungs-Gerichtshof’ are all explained. 
‘Replik’ and ‘Duplik’ are distinguished from ‘ Schlussrede’ 
and ‘ Gegenschlussrede ;’ we are told how much every kind of 
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cfficer in the army is paid and how much an azscaf may hope 
to make. In fact, if anybody could read and remember Mr. 
Coldstream’s book, he would be possessed of a surprising 
quantity of knowledge, some of which might on occasion 
prove useful. If his account of his subject is not so detailed as 
that in Whittaker’s Almanac, it is a good deal more scientific. 
He tells us two things which it may be useful to remember. One 
is, that in Austria a man can force the relations of his future 
wife to provide suitably for her maintenance; the other, that 
‘in an enlightened age’ the prosperity of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Austria is due to the fact that the priests mingle 
with the people in village festivals, while the Protestant clergy 
apparently do not. But there is much information in the book 
which we are glad should be available somewhere and the 
author presents it to us in a very compact form. 
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